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Editorial— 





Commencement at North Texas 
State University, Denton 
Summer 1961 


Have you ever sat alone for three hours without reading, or taking 
an examination, or writing, or seeing a television show, or listening 
to the radio or a record, or deliberately thinking some problem 
through? To all outward appearances you have just been hibernating. 
I am not referring to sleep. Any fathead can take a nap. As the three- 
hour time ends, you find that your thoughts are clear. Some problem 
has been solved; some. decision has been made; some action will now 
be taken or some action you had planned to take will not be taken 
because the error in so doing is now clear. 

If you have had such an experience, you have had a glimpse of the 
fine art of meditating. No one should be unfamiliar with it and no 
college graduate can afford to stop short of developing it to the point 
of making it part and parcel of his personality. 

It is essential to problem solving. It is a requisite to the creative 
mind. It is one of the characteristics of the scholar. It is practiced by 
everyone who seeks to deal justly. It is the perfect antidote to speed 
and noise and pressure and excessive ego. 

It reminds us that when we quote the line “Let us then be up and 
doing” that we often recall only half the story. We have failed to 
remember that one must “Learn to labor and to wait.” And it is in 
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the waiting that one meditates. 

The next time you are alone, don’t turn on the television set, don’t 
join the crowd, don’t read. Just meditate. 

When the history of our era is written, three words will loom large 
in the story. They are: activity, and tension, and noise. We have 
neither time nor opportunity for quiet. We search for the kingdom 
of heaven in every quarter except where we are told on excellent 
authority that it happens to be—within us. We need to explore our 
motives, our plans, and our lives with the aid of the clear light which 
comes only when we are alone in some quiet place. 

Stay at home and let your mind travel. Learn the ecstasy of deep, 
independent, free, unmolested thought. It is recreation in its highest 
form. It develops the other you without the danger of causing you to 
become schizophrenic. It is an ancient discovery which modern imagi- 
nations have neglected almost to the point of atrophy. And yet it is 
made to order for our day. Its function is not to escape today’s prob- 
lems, but to solve them; to have the inner strength with which to solve 
them; to have the self-assurance, confidence and faith to work and 
wait. 

Man is a thinking animal. He is at his best when he is thinking. As 
college graduates you are called upon to represent man at his best. I 
recommend that in this modern day you answer the call to put aside 
some time and find some quiet place in which to be still and meditate. 


J. C. MatTHEws 


Editor’s Note—These statements by President Matthews form them- 
selves into an excellent commencement address. 
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Public Relations in the College 


Business Office 


E. BRUCE HEILMAN 
Kentucky Southern College 
Louisville 


“Since all institutions of higher education, both publicly and _pri- 
vately controlled, must look to the community for funds, sound public 
relations are essential.” If this were the only justification for public 
relations the college business office and its business officer would be 
considerably involved in the process. Along with this obvious fact of 
the need for public relations the extent of contact by the business office 
provides many publics and demands the most effective kind of commu- 
nications if the college is to maintain a place of warm acceptance by 
its constituency. 

Public relations with prospective donors may involve a realistic ap- 
proach to the fundamental business aspect of management, for many 
of these donors are business people who have gained financial success 
through shrewd manipulation of money. It must not be forgotten that 
the college has a responsibility to the donor to protect his gift from loss 
and make it serve as many students as possible. 

The business officer is involved in matters of public relations such 
as cashing checks; acceptance or rejection of the opportunity to listen 
to problems of students, parents, staff, faculty or the public; matters 
of student housing; handling loan funds; dealing with student workers; 
purchasing; alumni contacts; collecting money; paying the faculty and 
staff; providing information relative to staff benefits and many other 
ways. 

It has often been stated that the quickest way to incite the ire of an 
individual is to create conflict concerning his money either in terms of 
his worth and its measure in dollars or in obligating him to expend 
funds which he already holds. The college business office is involved 





* American Council on Education, College and University Business Administration. 
Volume 1. Washington: The Council, 1952. 
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with all of its publics in the touchy kinds of relationships which finance 
and business bring about. It is also involved in dealing with a variety 
which ranges from the most uneducated janitor at one moment to the 
most educated professor at the next and from an immature student to 
a well established trustee. 


Although this is true there has been relatively little effort to define 
the publics of this office and for effecting processes of education di- 
rected toward the creation of understanding concerning the policies 
and procedures necessary to the fulfillment. of these responsibilities. 

Perhaps the problem lies outside of the business office as a result of 
restrictions being placed upon the business officer by the president. This 
may result from inadequate personnel, lack of concurrence, or ineffec- 
tive communications. The business office is often regarded as the place 
where specifics are dealt with in a purely objective manner. Actually 
much can be done to make business offices personal, pleasant and not 
quite so cold-bloodedly objective. 


Although much time, money and effort are spent in public relations 
elsewhere it could often be assumed that a little effort to plug a leak 
in public relations at this spot may be much cheaper than trying to 
offset ill will created. 


Some years ago the writer made a study in anticipation of instituting 
a standard policy for making refunds to students who found it neces- 
sary to withdraw from college after having registered and paid their 
fees. In the process of study it was discovered that even here public 
relations is one of the major considerations. Although it was found 
necessary to establish basic policies which seemed to be consistent, fair 
and generally accepted by other institutions it was recognized that these 
policies had to be clear, well publicized and reasonable to the students 
and parents. The matter of communication through the catalogue and 
other media becomes extremely important to the implementation of 
the policy. 

In all of its activities the college is obligated to provide the student 
and others with a statement of fact regarding the various phases of 
business policy. In a college situation as in other business activities the 
general attitude of the constituency may well indicate the strength or 
weakness of the policy concerning certain matters. If the majority of 
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students are dissatisfied with their treatment the policy is probably 
unfair, unreasonable or has not been properly communicated to the 
students. 

Another process often leading to the intimidation of students and 
parents is that involving deferred payments and/or student loan funds. 
With the advent of the National Defense Loan Fund this takes on even 
greater significance. Currently many colleges are less than definite in 
their collection policies due to their desire to retain the goodwill of 
their publics. A large number never try to collect unpaid fees or 
loans through legal process. They fear such action may hurt their 
relationships with the public to an extent greater than the loss of funds. 
In certain aspects of business the matter of strict adherence to a stated 
policy is the best means for maintaining good public relations. For 
example to allow deferred payments to some students while denying 
this privilege to others would create very poor relationships with most 
of the group. Although many seem not to give it much attention most 
colleges realize the significance of considering the student’s feelings 
and have set up policies which are fair and well stated in the catalogue; 
strict adherence to a liberal policy is widely accepted. 

In dealing with students there should be one policy for all with some 
consideration for conforming to other colleges where transfers make 
this desirable. Each college should set up its own standards based upon 
sound practices which will protect the school both in avoiding financial 
disaster and in avoiding adverse feeling on the part of the clientele. 
The policy should be fair to all and should be administered fairly, 
allowing for adjustment for extreme circumstances but keeping such 
adjustments to a minimum. 


No regulation will be conducive to good public relations if it is only 
implied or merely based upon precedent. It should be expressed in such 
a way and in such a place as to be conspicuous and outstanding. The 
student should be directed to read and understand regulations which 
affect him. If the policies are well known and understood the student 
will usually accept them as final. 


In many cases the parent can arouse more adverse feeling toward the 
institution than can the student himself. It is not uncommon for the 
parent to appear as the arbitrator for the student in his dealings with 
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the business office. The decision to enter a particular college may well 
rest on the reaction of the parent to a first contact with the business 
office concerning the method of fee payment, cost of attendance, etc. 
and the way in which such information is provided. One parent who 
had misunderstood the financial policy of a college remarked upon 
leaving the business office “I have given my last good word for this 
college and no child of mine will ever be a student here.” This, perhaps 
is rare, but much harm can be caused the college by a few such inci- 
dents. Most colleges recognize that a policy providing for a practical 
approach to problems in financial management is good and is worth 
the added cost if better public relations result. 


Although it is usually assumed that in every institution of higher 
education the faculty and staff are dedicated to its main objective— 
teaching and research—it is not so clear that every member of the 
college group feels that he must be an effective interpreter of the 
institution’s program and objectives. This is usually considered to be 
the exclusive concern of the president and the public relations director. 
Especially is it true that business office personnel fail to recognize that 
they are a part of a larger purpose in the institution. President David 
D. Henry of the University of Illinois recently urged that the entire 
university staff should aggressively and persistently engage in the busi- 
ness of interpreting the university to the people. Such results will not 
come from exhortations of the president or from the best of plans in 
public relations offices. They will come when every college, every 
department, and every unit of the university’s life is organized to take 
part in this work as actively as it now engages in its other mainline 
functions. This fact can be recognized by the business officer to great 
advantage. 


College business is no less involved in the labor-management situa- 
tion than is any other operating enterprise in the community. Personnel 
management is in fact a big part of the responsibility of a business 
office. In an institution of higher learning satisfactory employer- 
employee relations depend upon a definite statement of personnel 
policy. This would suggest the need for an employee manual or a 
manual of institutional policies providing an outline of the adminis- 
trative organization, faculty and staff organization, personnel policies, 
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tenure, promotion and salary changes, leaves of absence, retirement 
benefits, teaching loads, payroll procedures, faculty travel, business 
procedures, and the institutional organization chart. For the staff, 
information would be included relative to classification and compensa- 
tion, hours of duty, holidays, annual leave, sick leave, education and 
training and other matters of frequent interest. All of this is but a 
part of the public relations responsibility of the college administration 
and especially the business office. 


Much of the confusion that exists in a college or university business 
office results from the lack of a definite statement of business proce- 
dures. This is not good public relations for the college or the business 
office and wastes time and money. The business officer may be partly 
to blame but the president who allows his business officer to get by 
without such a document is more guilty than he. 


A college business office serves the institution best when it is con- 
scious of the presence of its various publics. It must deal with each in 
the particular manner which is demanded by its unique individuality. 


The local people and business houses in the community often have 
their main contact with the institution through the business officer or his 
organization. If the business officer fails to recognize the need for 
good public relations, he may seriously injure the reputation and 
acceptance of the institution. 


In many colleges the students shy away from contact with the busi- 
ness office because of the stigma of unpleasant associations in the past 
or the thought of being separated from money. A pleasant atmosphere 
rather than brusque authority can help to guarantee more enthusiasm 
on the part of future alumni. 


The faculty may be an even more important public. It is well ob- 
served that the business officer has typed himself as one creating 
considerable unnecessary red tape. If the routine procedures are not 
clearly understood and generally accepted by the faculty the greatest 
efficiency cannot occur. Here the responsibility of the business manager 
involves much in educating the faculty. 


The business officer should be sensitive to all areas of possible diff- 
culty and recognize potential controversial issues. Much of this can 
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be overcome by adopting a sympathetic and wholesome attitude toward 
the publics concerned. 

The primary means to good public relations in the business office 
is the communication and interpretation of these policies. Once pub- 
licized or communicated the policies must be put into practice. It is 
through the successful implementation of announced policies that 
the various publics gain confidence in an educational institution. The 
publics which are of major concern are (1) the general public (2) the 
constituency which give financial support to the institution (3) students 
(4) parents (5) faculty (6) alumni and (7) the various ones who sell 
goods to the college. It is important that the business officer observe 
closely the effect of the requests, desires and pressures of these groups. 
Alienation of any of these could result in a breakdown in relationships. 

The business officer can make significant contributions to fund raising 
through his efforts in public relations. He renders service in this field 
by the performance of his usual duties with courtesy, kindness and 
consideration for those with whom he deals. Maintaining goodwill 
through all the trials and tribulations of the business office is difficult. 

However, we must not forget that good public relations consist of 
following the best business practices. Decisions based upon expediency 
alone will usually result in deterioration of public relations. An honest 
and fair “no” with a smile is the best guarantee of good public relations 
when a request cannot be granted. 

Although the following considerations may be important to any pub- 
lic relations program they are no less important to the business office 
and should be consciously observed at all times. 


1. Telephone calls should be answered cheerfully, distinctly and 
informatively. 


2. Correspondence should be given prompt, accurate, and person- 
alized attention. 


3. Employees should be given personal consideration and should be 
treated as individually important. 


4. Visitors should be welcomed ar. accorded all due courtesies. 


5. Cooperative and friendly attitudes should prevail on the part of 
business office personnel. 
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6. Wholehearted cooperation should be maintained with public ofh- 
cials, civic organizations, schools and churches. 


7. The constituency of the school should be kept fully informed of 
policies and practices. 


8. The office should present an air of dynamic purpose which indi- 
cates service and efficiency. 


Yes, public relations is just a lot of little things like a friendly greet- 
ing, a note of appreciation, a telephone call that creates a good impres- 
sion or an unpressured compliment to a fellow worker but it is with- 


out question the hidden secret to good administration business-wise or 
otherwise. 
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Professional Teamwork Contributes 


to Professional Education 


WILLAVENE WOLF 
Ohio State University 
WILLIAM WOLF 

Ohio State University 


Wuat Do Teacuers Brinc Into A ScHoo. SysTEM 


The nine newly contracted elementary school teachers in the Briar- 
burg Public School System certainly possessed varied credentials. Five 
of the nine teachers recently obtained Bachelor’s degrees in elementary 
education from colleges and universities in the Briarburg area. Two 
of the nine possessed liberal arts degrees supplemented by an additional 
summer of professional preparation. And two of the nine acquired 
some professional training, but they lacked a bachelor’s degree. Col- 
lege coursework in elementary education completed by these individ- 
uals varied from a few foundation courses in one case to more than 
half the undergraduate program in another case. 


Harry Ritter signed his Briarburg contract months before he gradu- 
ated from the state university. He aspired to be an elementary school 
teacher in Briarburg long before he decided upon a specific training 
institution. State was his choice because he felt the undergraduate pro- 
gram provided both an extensive liberal education as well as an inten- 
sive professional preparation. On the other hand, the ink was still moist 
on Mary Moot’s contract. Mary, like Harry, was a Briarburg resident. 
However, Mary selected the undergraduate program at a nearby 
teachers college because the four-year program enabled her to satisfy 
state certification requirements in both elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. She had considerable difficulty choosing between an elementary 
teaching job in her home town and a better paying junior high school 
teaching position in a nearby community. Miriam Nestor, also a Briar- 
burg girl, preferred to pursue her undergraduate study at a nearby 
liberal arts college for women. She was barely able to meet the mini- 
mum state certification requirements for elementary teachers upon com- 
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pleting her college program. She signed her teaching contract immedi- 
ately after graduation. Miriam, Mary, and Harry were life-long 
residents of Briarburg who planned to return to their home community 
as public school teachers. Four others among the novice teachers 
selected Briarburg because they wanted to leave their home communi- 
ties. Two members of the group were present because they received 
their most attractive teaching assignments in Briarburg’s system. 

It is improbable that a better example of individual differences 
could be found than the nine newly contracted elementary school 
teachers. Their training, background experiences, and motivation rep- 
resented a pinnacle of diversity. Imagine the confusion and misunder- 
standing that is apt to result if each of the nine novice teachers began 
teaching in the same building. Briarburg’s school leaders not only 
recognized this possibility, but they also realized that such extreme 
diversity (while desirable in some respects) is not conducive to perpetu- 
ating the school plan of the system—a plan evolved by the system’s 
professional staff. Therefore, the school leaders instituted an orienta- 
tion program for new professional personnel one week prior to the 
time pupils return to the classroom. The program was designed to 
familiarize new teachers with the system’s pedagogical plan, teaching 
materials, school plant facilities, and personnel. 


CurRENT MANIFESTATIONS OF TEACHER ORIENTATION 
Briarburg is like numerous school systems in the United States that 
provide a planned orientation program for beginning teachers. The 
purposes of existing programs vary considerably, as does the actual 
time allocated for orientation purposes. Generally, orientation pro- 
grams are developed for one, several, or most of the following 
purposes: 


1. To acquaint beginning teachers with the school system’s organiza- 
tion and policies. 


2. To introduce beginning teachers to the system’s personnel. 
. To acquaint beginning teachers with the community environment. 


. To enable beginning teachers to view their specific classroom 


situation in terms of a school-wide and/or a system-wide perspec- 
tive. 


iS) 
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5. To enable beginning teachers to prepare an instructional program. 


6. To expedite social adjustment within the system and community. 


Orientation programs usually are conducted immediately prior to 
the time children return to the classroom after their summer vacation. 
These programs vary considerably in length. A cursory examination 
of a dozen school systems’ programs reveals that a short orientation 
period is preferred. Half of the programs are conducted for three or 
fewer days, whereas only one is in session longer than one week. Usu- 
ally, the meetings are held in the schools for a major portion of the 
program. The planned activity may include a tour of the community 
and the system’s facilities as well. An interesting variation to this pat- 
tern can be observed in a Michigan system. This system conducts a 
two day orientation program at a summer resort at the taxpayer's 
expense. 


During the orientation program the beginning teacher typically 
participates in many meetings and discussions. These sessions may 
involve all the beginning teachers, beginning teachers identified with 
certain areas of the school, beginning teachers assigned to specific 
buildings, and so forth. Time is often provided for personal or small 
group interviews with an experienced classroom teacher, a building 
principal, or an area supervisor. Some school systems provide novice 
teachers with a detailed handbook pertaining to school organization 
and policies. Obviously, the impact that an orientation program can 
have upon new teachers entering the system depends greatly upon the 
amount of pre-planning for the experience. The beginning teacher can 
anticipate a profitable orientation experience if competent individuals 
are delegated the responsibility for structuring a program, if these 
individuals possess data relating to previous orientation programs, and 
if these individuals can visualize clear purposes for an orientation 
program. 


CuRRENT MANIFESTATIONS OF IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


Not only do the school leaders of Briarburg provide an orientation 
experience for new teachers, but they also provide in-service educa- 
tional experiences designed to keep the school’s staff professionally 
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alert. In addition to regularly scheduled building staff meetings, the 
system’s professional personnel engage in periodic study committees 
which focus upon instructional materials, the curriculum, evaluation 
procedures and similar pertinent aspects of pedagogy. Occasionally a 
workshop in reading, mathematics, science, or another relevant area is 
conducted by the school system. Since the school leaders recognize the 
importance of these in-service training vehicles, classroom release time 
is provided so that teachers can actively participate in the committees 
and/or workshops. The nine newly-contracted teachers could anticipate 
stimulating in-service training experiences in the Briarburg system. 


While innumerable school systems provide in-service training expe- 
riences similar to those described in the above paragraph, most systems 
are not nearly as liberal with classroom release time. If a single limita- 
tion of current in-service education practices could be pinpointed, that 
difficulty would probably be related to time. Whether the vehicle for 
in-service education is a faculty meeting, study committee, workshop, 
seminar, practicum, institute, or special course, more often than not 
it is conducted outside the regular classroom hours. Teachers have been 
conditioned to engage in these activities before school, after school, on 
week-ends, or at the close of the “regular” school year. 


Fortunately, increasing numbers of school leaders recognize the 
fact that 7:45 A.M., 4:00 P.M., or 7:00 P.M. on school days and 9:00 
A.M. on Saturday are not the most productive hours for tackling major 
pedagogical issues and problems. These leaders have been instrumen- 
tal in acquiring classroom release time for in-service experiences. 
Probably releasing teachers from classroom responsibilities for an 
afternoon occasionally is the most prevalent in-service education prac- 
tice presently (not counting a school staff meeting). Classroom visita- 
tion and exchange is also becoming increasingly popular throughout 
the country. It is not unreasonable to believe that the present trend to- 
ward classroom release time for purposes of in-service education will 
continue unabated. 


In-service education is usually directed toward a specific topic, a 
specific group of people, or a specific school situation. The purpose 
for the training may stem from a local school need, from a national 
concern, or it may be of an exploratory nature. For example, an east- 
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ern community has advanced the frontiers of knowledge in the realm 
of team teaching appreciably as a result of extensive school and 
system-wide experimentation. On the west coast several communities 
are experimenting with a variety of classroom organizational patterns 
in selected schools to determine the impact of these arrangements upon 
learning. School systems from coast to coast, border to border, have 
undoubtedly directed attention to science and mathematics, television 
instruction, and programmed learning in recent years. These examples 
emphasize the fact that unless educators keep abreast of new develop- 
ments in education, they are apt to be guilty of that cardinal profes- 
sional sin—stagnation. 


CLosER CoLLEGE-COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS CAN EXPEDITE 
THE MATURATION OF OuR PROFESSION 


While Briarburg is a figment of the writers’ imagination, the school 
setting is certainly reminiscent of many actual school systems in the 
United States. The fictional account of Briarburg’s experiences in 
staffing schools, orienting beginning teachers, and providing for their 
in-service growth vividly focuses upon an example of college-commu- 
nity teamwork which has marked implications for professionalizing 
education. Graduates of teacher training programs are not apt to 
be highly skilled teachers. Rather, these graduates have been exposed 
to foundation experiences which enable them to enter the classroom 
confidently. Sensitive school leaders do not assume that the recent 
college graduate is a highly skilled teacher. Hence orientation pro- 
grams are conducted to acquaint beginning teachers with the school 
system, and in-service training experiences are provided to enable the 
teacher to grow professionally. Professional maturity is the outcome of 
an individual’s efforts to develop the foundation experiences of a col- 
lege program through in-service education. 


Interest in orientation and in-service training has increased by leaps 
and bounds since the end of the Second World War. Dozens of arti- 
cles describing experimentation in these areas can easily be compiled 
from the professional journals since 1945. Experimentation of this 
sort has already resulted in many excellent orientation and in-service 
training programs. However, it is the writers’ opinion that experimen- 
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tation thus far is merely a harbinger of what lies ahead. 


Unfortunately, school systems are akin to children and teachers in 
their diverse nature. At the present time some school systems do not 
offer either planned orientation or in-service opportunities for their 
professional staff. Educational leaders in these school situations need 
to be sensitized to the implications of this oversight upon the staffs’ 
professional growth. Smaller districts that experience difficulty in 
undertaking orientation and training programs may profitably cooper- 
ate with neighboring systems in such ventures. Many school systems 
are committed to orientation and in-service training programs only in 
a half-hearted manner. Systems in this category need to assess the 
impact of existing programs upon the professional staff. Additional 
expenditures of staff time for preparatory work or additional financial 
expenditures for consultant service may be necessary. Personnel in 
many school systems devote considerable time and energy to orienta- 
tion and in-service training experiences for the professional staff. Their 
efforts are often instrumental in developing professionally mature 


members of the staff. 


The writers can envision more intensive orientation programs than 
those currently conducted—programs structured to methodically and 
meaningfully convey to entering teachers the educational plan of the 
school district. These programs will require several weeks time prior 
to the return of the children so that prescribed aims can be accom- 
plished. Also, in-service training will be more closely related to the 
professional staff’s graduate study than is the case in most instances 
currently. Broad aspects of in-service training and graduate study will 
be synonymous for many staff members. The graduate classroom will 
extend well beyond the college environment, so that a program of study 
not only will contribute to an individual’s professional growth but 
it will also have a direct bearing upon professional practices on a 
system-wide basis as well. Some present practices already reflect this 
conception of tomorrow’s in-service education. 
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Improvement of Public School 


Building Programs 


RICHARD SWERDLIN 


The following is a ten point plan for improving public school build- 
ing programs: 

1. The usual fee for school architectural services is six per cent 
of the value of a project. This fee is too high. There is no valid 
reason why a school district should not be able to avail itself of such 
services offered by state employed school architects. Capable men 
could be recruited for this purpose without serious difficulty if 
good salaries were paid. In addition, the state should increase school 
construction research facilities. For example, Ohio could expand the 
Bureau of Educational Research at Ohio State University, and assist 
in establishing similar facilities at a municipal institution such as the 
University of Cincinnati. 

2. It is not unusual for a large school district to encompass several 
small political subdivisions. Since each subdivision normally adopts 
its own zoning and building codes, considerable time, effort, and money 
can be consumed in trying to cope with these variations in different 
parts of the district. Each state should adopt and enforce uniform 
rules in this respect in order to facilitate school construction and effect 
maximum savings in the process. 

3. The school building program is supposed to provide the physical 
facilities required to carry out the educational objectives of a commu- 
nity. Simple logic dictates that those who are directly involved in 
the program should have a sound knowledge of the fundamentals and 
problems thereof. Teachers, principals, superintendents, and school 
board members should all be required to take a course in the subject 
periodically. 

4. Customarily a contractor will remedy construction defects devel- 
oping within one year after the completion of a project, at no cost to 
the school district. This time period is too short. By law all contractors 
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should be required to perform such action for at least three years. 

5. Because so much public money is spent on schools, each state 
should establish specific licensing requirements for all contractors 
desiring to engage in school construction. Such licensing would help to 
screen out firms that are not well qualified for the task. 


6. No school district should be permitted to issue term bonds. In- 
terest payments on these bonds make serious inroads on the use of 
available construction funds. Serial bonds should be used instead. 


7. Textbooks are expensive. They constitute a large element in 
properly equipping a school building. Savings could be effected in 
textbook purchasing by dealing with non-profit publishing agencies. 
Such agencies do not exist at the present time, but they could easily be 
established at a state level. 


8. Too many districts buy equipment such as finished bookcases, 
shelves, cabinets, closets, etc. These items can be obtained cheaper if 
the school itself adds the finishing touches. If a district is large enough, 
even greater savings can be effected by employing a carpenter to 
construct the above equipment. 

9. The inequitable distribution of taxable wealth for school purposes 
pragmatically results in trusting the question of quality education to a 
matter of geography. Is it morally defensible to permit conditions to 
exist whereby one pupil has five times as much taxable wealth behind 
him than a pupil who lives a few blocks away in an adjacent school 
district? I hardly think so. The state should require a standard school 
tax rate in every district, and distribute all school funds on a per pupil 
basis. 


10. The major source of school revenue is the real property tax. 
This tax had its origin in the agricultural society of eighteenth century 
America. Land ownership was a reasonable index of a man’s capacity 
to pay taxes for the support of community services. In the highly indus- 
trial society of today this is no longer true. Because of the prodigious 
growth of personal property and the lack of responsiveness of real 
property values to changing economic and social needs, the real 
property tax must be markedly supplemented by other forms of taxa- 
tion. Specified portions of sales, income, and use taxes should be ear- 
marked for school construction. 
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Out of the Minds of Eight Year Olds 


Mrs. Minnie McCausland Perkins, Elementary Supervisor of Elemen- 
tary Schools of East Baton Rouge Parish, Louisiana has sent in the 
following statements by children in Mrs. Entriken’s class. Colorful 
statements begin early in the lives of Louisianians. 


Tue Epiror 


ANDREW JACKSON 


I think if Andrew Jackson walked into this room, he would say 
“Hello” in a big voice. He might do something, too. He might also 
ask me what I’m writing about; and if I said I was writing about him, 
he might even ask to read it. 


Carol 
July 7, 1961 
Age — 8 years 


x * * x 


In the film I liked the way Andrew Jackson would talk to that general 
or colonel one; and when Andrew didn’t even say that the general or 
colonel hurt him when he slashed him with his sword. General Jackson 
was a fighting man and never gave up with something hard. General 
Jackson’s army sure did beat the sox off the British army down in New 
Orleans and General Jackson served a good term when he was president 
of the United States; and Andrew Jackson was a very fine man; and 
he was good to help America a free country and making the liberty 
bell ring throughout the ears of our people. That is what I have to 
say about Andrew Jackson, general and president. 


Richmond Rocket 
Chalmers Otom 
June 7, 1961 


* * * * 


This person, who was once president of the United States, was a 
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very rough, tough, never-keeping-still boy. I would never think that 
a boy such as he grew up with politics in his mind and was elected as 
presidert. His attitude towards politics was great, and he would fight 
for his country. 

Kathleen Andersen 

July 7, 1961 

Age 8 

ee 2 


The part of the film that impressed me most was when he refused to 
polish the boots. He must have been very brave not to do this, for 
he must have known some punishment would come from it. I felt that 
it was good when he did not like to see the people being mistreated, so 
he decided to run for president again. I think that it was good how he 
always fought for what he thought was right. 


Tommy Daniel 
July 7, 1961 
* * * * 
Andrew Jackson was brave and smart, 
A spokesman for common people, you know. 
He fought for the commoners all the time. 
He was the rich men’s number one foe. 


He fought for freedom of everyone, 
And also for expansion of the west. 

And in his fight for all these things, 
He never knew when to rest. 


Bruce Boisture 


Note: This child’s parents spent quite some time in a German concentration 
camp. 
, . + & © 
Andrew Jackson, like Abraham Lincoln, liked to read books. Andrew 
Jackson could fight and liked to read books; this combination took 
him a long way. 
Mike Sellers 
July 7, 1961 
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County Certification of Teachers and 
the Changing Program of Studies in 
Florida, 1869-1917 


MARIAN WATKINS BLACK 
Florida State University 


Since an early period in the educational history of Florida, county 
school boards and county superintendents, whether ex officio or elected, 
have made vital decisions regarding the development of public schools. 
Their judgments have often affected that most important aspect of the 
schools, the curriculum. This influence of the boards has been both 
direct, through actions determining what was taught, and indirect, 
through such activities as establishing specific kinds of schools, provid- 
ing teachers’ institutes, and issuing teaching certificates. This article 
reviews the actions of the Escambia County, Florida, School Board 
relating to teacher certification as recorded in the minutes of the board 
and explores the relationship of such actions to the course of study of 
the public schools of the county. 


Certification under the Florida School Law of 1869 

Both the state superintendent of public instruction and the county 
school officials had authority to grant teaching certificates under the 
1869 Florida school law, one section of which gave the county school 
board the power to examine candidates for teaching and to grant cer- 
tificates to those found to be qualified.” At the discretion of the school 
board this authority was also to be shared with the county superintend- 
ent, who might revoke or suspend these certificates, as well as those 
issued by other authority, “for cause manifestly sufficient.”* Since the 
power to license is the power to control, these laws gave the school 





2 Marian Watkins Black, “The Curriculum of the Public Schools in Escambia County, 
Florida, as Influenced Directly by the County School Board,” Florida Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 1961, III. 1, pp. 39-51. 

* Laws of Florida, 1869, Chapter 1686, No. 2. 

* Ibid. 
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board and the superintendent great authority over teachers and through 
them over classroom activities. 


Three grades or classes of certificates were issued in the state in 
1870's though there is no record as to exact standards for them. Candi- 
dates were given short examinations including reading, writing, arith- 
metic, spelling, geography, and English grammar.” It is assumed that 
these were the chief subjects taught in the common schools both because 
they were included in the certifying examinations and because the 
list of elementary textbooks donated by a publishing house to the 
trustees of the Peabody Education Fund in the late 1860’s for use by 
pupils in southern schools was limited to these subjects, exclusive of 
writing which was among those given for intermediate classes.” 


The minutes of the Escambia County School Board in the mid 1880’s 
contain frequent references to the giving of examinations for teaching 
certificates. On the first page of the oldest extant minute book are 
recorded the results of such an examination. The examining commit- 
tee, comprised entirely of school board members, reported that it had 
issued one second-grade certificate, four third-grade certificates, and 
had disapproved the qualifications of four applicants.’ There was 
no mention of the subjects upon which the candidates were examined, 
but it is assumed that they were the same as or similar to those recorded 
in the prececing paragraph. 


During this period the members of the board were setting policies 


“Thomas Everette Cochran, History of Public-School Education in Florida, Bulletin,. 
1921, No. 1. Tallahassee, Florida; State Department of Education, 1921 (Lancaster, Pa.: 
The New Era Printing Company, Inc., 1921) p. 42, fn. 

5 Proceedings of the Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund, Salem, Mass.: Press of 
George W. Pease and Co., 1869, pp. 27, 28, 30. 

Appleton and Company offered one th d vol on branches of elementary 
education: twenty-five thousand each Webster’s Elementary Speller, Webster’s Elementary 
Reader, and Cornell’s First Step in Geography; twenty-thousand, Quakenbos’ Primary 
Arithmetic, and five thousand, First Book in Grammar. 

For intermediate classes the following were offered: five thousand volumes each of the 
National Second Reader, Davies’ Written Arithmetic, Monteith’s Second Book in Geography, 
and Beer’s Penmanship. Three thousand volumes of Monteith’s United States History, five 
hundred volumes each of First Book of Science, Jarvis’ Physiology and Health, Peck’s. 
Ganot’s Natural Philosophy, and Smith and Martin’s Book-keeping. (Proceedings of the: 
Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund. Salem, Mass.: Press of Geo. W. Pease and Co.,. 
1869) Third meeting, May 28, 1867, pp. 27, 28, 30. 

* Minutes of the Escambia Board of Public Instruction, October 8, 1884-September 8, 
1885 (Hereafter referred to as Minutes.) 

(The second-grade certificate was issued to Miss Sallie Rogers; the third-grade, to Mrs. 
Mary Palmer, James Crowell, Victoria Mark, and Miss Fannie Henderson.) 
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for the giving of examinations and for the granting of certificates. Twice 
they permitted a person who had failed the examination to be given a 
second trial. They had also voted that no person be permitted more 
than two trials within a twelve-month period. They had decided that 
all persons desiring to renew certificates for a second year must again 
“stand” the examinations. They had appointed two board members to 
prepare one set of questions for the second-grade certificate and three 
sets for the third-grade to be printed for future examinations.” 

Under the conditions then existing, the county board of public 
instruction selected the subjects upon which the candidates would be 
examined and determined the questions, thus emphasizing the impor- 
tance of the opinions of the school board members regarding the speci- 
fied knowledge which must have been mastered by the teacher. Like- 
wise, in setting policies concerning the necessity of an applicant’s 
again taking the examination and passing in order to renew a certificate 
—county certificates being in effect for one year only, the board implied 
by its action that a teacher must show from time to time through per- 
formance on examinations that he had retained a minimum amount 
of information.” Apparently, in determining the number of times that 
a candidate might take the examinations within a calendar year, the 
board was acting upon a belief that an individual needed time in which 
to acquire the designated knowledge. These policies undoubtedly in- 
fluenced the classroom practices of teachers, for it appears likely that 
those who had been granted certificates under such conditions would 
in their teaching emphasize mastery of the same subjects upon which 
they had been examined, would judge pupil success by their perform- 
ance when taking examinations. 

Numerous records of the results of certifying examinations continued 


to be recorded until August, 1888, when the following resolution was 
adopted :* 


Resolved that ali teachers who do not attend the full term of the Teachers 
Institute which is to be held in School building no. 1 commencing Sept. 
24th, 1888, and continuing for five days shall be required to stand an 
examination before having their certificates renewed. 


* Minutes, March 9, 1885; May 9, 28, 1885; Aug. 8, 1885. (P. K. Yonge and George S. 
Hallmark were the board members.) 

® Cochran, Op. cit., p. 42. 

* Minutes, Aug. 8, 1888. 
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Though a similar institute had been held the previous year, no reference 
to its being used as a basis for the extension of a certificate was dis- 
covered. Evidently in 1888 for the first time in Escambia County 
attendance at a county teachers’ institute was made the equivalent of 
passing an examination for the purpose of renewing a certificate. The 
use of in-service activities such as the institute undoubtedly influenced 
the curriculum. Such influences have been dealt with elsewhere, hence 
will not be discussed here.” 


Certification under the Florida School Law of 1889 


Under the new State Constitution of 1885 and the School Law of 
1889, the county school board and the county school superintendent 
continued to give examinations for the second-grade and the third-grade 
certificates, which were issued by the board to those passing satisfactory 
examinations. However, under this law the State Board of Education, 
through the State Superintendent, specified the subjects on which the 
candidates would be examined and set the grade averages upon which 
certificates might be issued—75 per cent for third-grade, 80 per cent 
for second. Regulations of the State required that an applicant for a 
third-grade certificate be examined in reading, writing, elementary 
arithmetic, spelling, primary geography, United States and Florida 
history, physiology and hygiene, and the theory and practice of teach- 
ing. In addition to these the candidate for a second-grade certificate 
was examined in “complete arithmetic, advanced geography, English 
grammar and composition, outlines of general history, and the elements 
of bookkeeping.” Hence, for the first time certification of teachers in 
Florida involved not only a degree of competence in the subjects to be 
taught, but also a modicum of knowledge of teaching methods. 


A student of the history of Florida schools of this period recorded 
that most schools offered “a course in reading, writing, elementary 
arithmetic, spelling, primary geography, outlines of United States 
history, and the history of Florida.” In some schools there was in 
addition “‘a course in physical and political geography, elements of 
bookkeeping, English grammar and composition, outlines of general 

1° Marian Watkins Black, “Florida County School Boards and the Curriculum, 1885-1920,” 


Peabody Journal of Education, 1961, 38, 4, pp. 225-233. 
™ Cochran, Op. cit., pp. 94-95. 
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history, and more advanced courses in arithmetic and in United States 
history.” By 1889 a course in physiology and hygiene was required 
in every school by state law.” 

Even a casual glance at the foregoing paragraphs indicates that the 
course of study in the common (elementary) schools was identical with 
the subjects upon which a third-grade certificate was based, and that 
the “other” schools (probably those reaching upward toward the 
developing secondary curriculum) offered subjects similar to those 
upon which an applicant for a second-grade certificate was examined. 

In 1885 School Number 1 in Pensacola, had included analysis and 
parsing, natural science, and natural philosophy in its course of study 
for the eighth grade; however, at this time such subjects were not 
required for inclusion in the examinations given by the county school 
board. Likewise, although hygiene was added at least by 1886, there 
is no record of its being included by the county in the examinations 
prior to 1889 when required by the state.” The exact relation between 
courses taught in the schools and the subjects included in the examina- 
tions is not always clear, since the early minutes fail to record the 
subjects upon which teachers were examined. Yet it appears that in 
some instances, as in those cited above, certain subjects were offered 
in the Escambia county schools before teachers were examined upon 
them. Hence, the county school board through its action in expanding 
the course of study influenced state certification. 

In July, 1889, Superintendent N. B. Cook was instructed by the 
school board to publish in the daily papers a notice that he would be 
in his office August 19-24 and September 16-21, inclusive, to examine 
colored teachers and August 21-3] and September 25-30, inclusive, to 
examine white teachers, these examinations to be in accord with the 
new law. Yonge and Hallmark, the representatives of the board who 
had served as a committee to prepare questions on previous examina- 
tions, were again asked to serve as the examining committee and to 
prepare the questions.“ 

That there was dissatisfaction with the manner of awarding certifi- 
cates was evidenced by the fact that a principal read before the board 


18 Ibid., p. 94. 
8 Ibid., p. 95. 
** Minutes, July 25, 1889. 
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a paper indicating his displeasure at having received a third-class, 
instead of a second-class, certificate. At the close of his presentation 
he resigned, his resignation being immediately accepted to become 
effective in fifteen days. Perhaps his expressed dissatisfaction was 
indicative of existing discontent with the administration of certification 
at the county level. 


Certification under the Florida School Law of 1893 


In accordance with the School Law of 1893 the state school regula- 
tions specified the dates in 1894 for the giving of examinations through- 
out the state, May 8 and September 4 being selected. For the first time 
examination questions were furnished to the counties by the state 
superintendent, W. N. Sheats, though the county board continued to 
appoint a grading committee. This committee, however, consisted of 
outstanding teachers rather than board members as in the past.” 


This new law also provided for the state’s awarding life primary 
certificates to applicants recommended by the county school board 
who met certain qualifications with regard to teaching experience and 
success. The county school board by recommending these teachers 
for certification for life, through its selections and recommendations 
influenced the primary curriculum for some years, it being true to a 
great extent that the teacher is the curriculum. 


In September, 1894, when sixty-four persons took the teacher’s 
examination, a sheet was attached to the minutes showing the grades 
made on each examination in each subject by each candidate and the 
over-all average of each. The same subjects were specified by the 
school law of 1893 for those attempting to secure either second-grade 
or third-grade certificates, including all those formerly given for the 
second-grade. The class of certificate issued to a candidate was depend- 
ent upon his examination grades. In addition to the subjects for the 
lower grade certificates, applicants for first-grade certificates were 

5 Minutes, Dec. 7, 1889. 
18 Minutes, May 7, 1894. 

(The members of the grading committee were W. E. Griffin, James M. Tate, and Mrs. 

A.K: Suto. 


The teachers thus receiving life primary certificates were Mrs. E. J. Milam, Miss Fannie 
Henderson, Miss Nannie Wentworth, Mrs. W. W. McReynolds, and Miss Helen Mitchell. 
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examined on civil government, bookkeeping, algebra, and physical 
geography. It is easily seen that the subjects included in the examina- 
tions for the second-grade and third-grade certificates were those com- 
monly taught in the elementary school; while persons attempting to 
secure first-grade certificates were examined upon additional subjects 
which they were likely to teach in high schools. All applicants were 
still required to be examined in theory and practice of teaching. 

By 1899, the teachers of the county were interested in making 
changes in the law regulating teacher certification by providing that 
third-grade certificates be in effect for three years, the second-grade 
for four years, with the first-grade continuing in effect during the con- 
tinuous teaching of the holder. A petition from Escambia County 
teachers requesting these changes was approved by the county school 
board and forwarded to the county representatives in the state legisla- 
ture at Tallahassee." However, this suggestion was ineffective and 


certification of teachers continued for the next few years under the 
1893 law. 


Certification, 1903-1917 

In 1905 the Escambia school board rescinded its former action of 
refusing to recognize certificates secured by teachers residing in the 
county who had gone elsewhere in the state for the purpose of taking 
the examinations.” By its vote to recognize such certificates as 
equivalent to those secured in Escambia County, the board recognized 
that the use of the uniform examination questions prepared by the 
state superintendent and sent to the several counties in the state had 
effected a condition whereby certificates issued by all county school 
boards were somewhat comparable in value. This situation seems to 
have brought to a close the major influence of the Escambia County 
school board upon the course of study through its certification of 
teachers. 

By 1903 though the county school board had lost most of its authority 
over certification, its ideas and practices had been incorporated into 

*® Minutes, Sept. 17, 1894; Nita K. Pyburn, The History of the Development of a Single 
System of Education in Florida, 1822-1903. (Tallahassee, Florida: The Florida State Uni- 
versity, 1954) pp. 146, 147. 


1® Minutes, April 11, 1899. 
*° Minutes, July 11, 1905. 
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state law. The subjects for the three classes of certificates—first-grade, 
second-grade, and third-grade—were stated specifically in the regula- 
tions of the State Board of Education, rather than being left to the 
discretion of the local officials. Questions were sent to the county super- 
intendents by the state superintendent. Dates for the examinations were 
scheduled by the superintendent. However, county school boards con- 
tinued to name committees of teachers who graded the examinations. 


This situation continued until 1917 when a board of examiners 
composed of three eminently successful teachers was appointed by the 
State Board of Education to prepare and conduct examinations and 
to grade the papers. These teachers traveled throughout the state, 
giving examinations in each county at least once yearly.” This devel- 
opment removed the last vestige of basic authority for certification of 
teachers from the county, though the superintendent continued to 
have routine responsibilities incident to the holding of the examinations. 


During the period, 1869-1917, teacher certification had provided 
a means for local school board members to use their examining author- 
ity to insure, to the degree that examinations can, competence: first, 
in the adopted course of study (knowledge of subject matter) and 
second, in knowledge of teaching methods. The means used to influ- 
ence the course of study were selection of subjects upon which the 
examinations were based; posing the questions; giving the examina- 
tions; grading the examination papers; and determining grade aver- 
ages for issuing certificates. The emphasis given to each of these 
likely caused teachers to stress in their classes those subjects and 
that information upon which they had been examined. Undoubtedly 
teachers also tended to use examinations as the sole means of evalua- 
tion of pupil progress, and in the examinations given pupils to use 
questions similar to those which had been asked of them. The cur- 
riculum in its broad sense was also probably affected in the late 1880's 
and early 1890’s by the decision of the board to extend certificates on 
the basis of attendance at teacher institutes. Experiences of teachers 
there surely influenced learning experiences which they provided for 
boys and girls. 


In the early part of the half-century period included in this survey, 
*2 Laws of Florida, 1917, Chapter 7372. 
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when certification was largely in the hands of the county board, power 
was wielded to control the course of study of the schools by the means 
delineated above. As indicated, this control involved both the what, 
the program of studies, and the how, the methods. By 1917 the state 
had gradually assumed responsibility for and almost complete regula- 
tion of certification of teachers. Parallel to the increasing dominance 
of the state in what had once been a joint county-state enterprise, the 
influence of the county school board over the program of studies in the 
local schools had waned. However, this- influence which had been 
exerted during the years when the pattern for both certification and 
the program of studies was evolving continued to be evident for 
many years, in some respects continues even today. 
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Values and Educational 


Administration 


DONALD J. WILLOWER 
The Pennsylvania State University 


The recent emphasis upon administrative theory has underscored 
the problem of the place of values in educational administration. In 
the literature of educational administration, two quite different em- 
phases have emerged. One stresses the descriptive analysis of values 
and places its major focus on discovering the actual effect of social and 
individual values in the administrative process. The other emphasizes 
the philosophical treatment of values as ideals. Some writers have 
discussed this difference in emphasis in terms of the is-ought di- 
chotomy.' They have quite properly observed that administrative theory 
must be concerned only with the “is” and cannot provide answers to 
moral questions or set ideals. That this point had to be made for 
purposes of logical clarity cannot be doubted. However, recognition 
of the differences between descriptive (is) statements and normative 
(ought) statements marks a beginning and not an end. 

Both endeavors, the attempt to describe the place of values in the 
administrative process and the attempt to develop systematic philo- 
sophical approaches to values as ideals in educational administration, 
now stand far short of accomplishment. Both are needed and they 
are not necessarily conflicting as long as we keep our terminology 
straight. They are just different. 

In this paper some of the problems needing consideration in each 
of these areas are presented. This is done to clarify and illustrate the 
different tasks falling to those concerned with the investigation of either 
area. First, we shall look at problems involved in the descriptive 

*See, for example, Daniel E. Griffiths, “Toward a Theory of Administrative Behavior,” 
Administrative Behavior in Education, ed.. Roald F. Campbell and Russel T. Gregg (New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1957), pp. 365-66; and Andrew W. Halpin, “The Development 
of Theory in Educational Administration,” Administrative Theory in Education, ed. A. W. 
Halpin (Chicago: Midwest Administration Center, University of Chicago, 1958), pp. 6-7. 


It might -be of historical interest to note that the logical difference between “is” and 
“ought” statements was discussed by the philosopher David Hume as early as 1739. 
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approach to values in educational administration and then at problems 
peculiar to the normative approach. 


The Descriptive Approach 


The investigator wishing to study values descriptively must first for- 
mulate a concise definition of values. Often, values have not been 
clearly distinguished from preferences, attitudes or norms. Two of 
the more carefully formulated definitions follow. Davis states: “A 
value is that which is considered desirable, which is thought worthy 
of being pursued ....”" A similar kind of definition is offered by 
Kluckhohn: “A value is a conception, explicit or implicit, distinctive 
of an individual or characteristic of a group, of the desirable which 
influences the selection from available modes, means and ends of 
action.” 


Once an adequate definition has been formulated, it is necessary for 
the researcher to devise classifications of values. To cite an example, 
Getzels developed value categories based on Spindler’s classification 
of values as traditional or emergent.’ Using these categories, Prince 
then devised hypotheses and instruments to test the hypotheses in a 
school setting.” 


These activities—definition, classification, hypothesis, test—are, of 
course, methodological concerns. Topical problems which might be 
dealt with by those concerned with the descriptive approach to values 
are of the following kind: 


1. How does the position one holds in an organization influence his 
values? For example, do a teacher’s values change in subtle 
ways when he becomes a principal? Do teachers, principals and 
chief school administrators differ as groups in terms of value 
orientation? 


* Kingsley Davis, Human Society (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1948), p. 124. 

*Clyde Kluckhohn et al., “Values and Value-Orientations in the Theory of Action,” 
Toward a General Theory of Action, ed. Talcott Parsons and Edward A. Shils (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1951), p. 395. 

*See George D. Spindler, “Education in a Transforming American Culture,” Harvard 
Educational Review, XXV (Summer, 1955), 145-56; and J. W. Getzels, “Changing Values 
Challenge the Schools,” The School Review, LXV (Spring, 1957), 97-102. 

*Richard Prince, “Individual Values and Administrative Effectiveness,” Administrator’s 
Notebook, VI (December, 1957) . 
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2. How does the degree of congruence of values held by the various 
members of an organization affect factors such as morale, produc- 
tivity, cohension, and so on? For example, is teacher morale 
higher when teachers and their administrators hold similar 
values? 


3. How do values influence administrative decisions? Can we rea- 
sonably predict that a superintendent of schools with a certain 
type of value orientation will make certain kinds of decisions? 


4. What is the relationship between personal values and organiza- 
tional values? How do the members of a profession, for example, 
school administrators, learn the values of the professional group? 
How do personal values influence selection and entry into a 
professional group? How does the personal-organizational values 
relationship influence conflict, satisfaction, and placement of 
loyalties in an organizational setting? 


These types of questions mark the descriptive approach to values. 
While our list is meant to be illustrative rather than exhaustive, these 
few examples indicate the nature of the task of those concerned with 
the descriptive study of values. 


The Normative Approach 

The increased understanding of the administrative process which 
empirical research on values could add is crucial for both the social 
scientist and the practicing administrator. However, administration, 
unlike science, is also concerned with ends. The administrator, as a 
decision-maker, after careful analysis of the effects of various courses 
of action and of appropriate means, must eventually make a selection 
from among competing ends.’ The educational administrator must be 
not only a student of human behavior but he must also be something of 
a philosopher. Concern with the questions of educational philosophy 
and with the normative approach to values is thus an integral part of 
educational administration as an intellectual discipline. After all, the 

*For a careful consideration of the problem of selection from multiple ends in educa- 
tional administration see Jack A. Culbertson, Paul B. Jacobson, and Theodore L. Reller, 


Administrative Relationships (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960), especially 
Chap. 8. 
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alternative to reasoned, philosophical considerations of “ought” ques- 
tions is unreasoned emotion and bias. 

What then are the kinds of questions with which the investigator of 
values in the normative sense deals? Let us list a few here: 


1. What is the “good” school? What should be the ends of educa- 


tion? 


2. What is the “good” society and what should be its relation to the 
institutional agency concerned with education? To be more 
specific, what are the implications for education of the values 
underlying a democratic society? 


3. In what ways do different systematic philosophies imply different 
kinds of educational philosophies? 


4. What are the specific behavioral implications of a philosophy of 
education for the educational administrator? In other words, 
what difference for administrative behavior should the acceptance 
(or rejection) of a particular philosophy of education make? 
It might be added that failure to deal with this question is perhaps 
one of the reasons why philosophy of education is so frequently 
seen as divorced from practical action. 


These few examples illustrate the topical problems which might be 
dealt with by those concerned with the normative approach to values. 
As with the descriptive approach, there are methodological concerns 
as well. An example is the problem of developing criteria against 
which competing philosophies of education may be assessed. Another 
question pertains to the critical and clarifying function of philosophy 
of education. O’Connor,’ in delineating a relatively different approach 
to the philosophy of education, suggests that this essentially analytical 
activity of the philosopher of education is one of his major functions. 


Concluding Comments 
We have attempted to illustrate the different tasks falling to those 
concerned with the descriptive approach to values in educational 
administration and those concerned with the normative approach. It 





*D. J. O'Connor, An Introduction to the Philosophy of Education (London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1957). 
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is held that both kinds of activities are perfectly legitimate and neces- 
sary intellectual endeavors. However, it is important not to confuse 
them with each other since there are some essential differences which 
mark the two kinds of activities. 

The broadly perceptive administrator needs to know about the 
way values actually influence behavior and he must be able to make 
intelligent judgments about ends, that is, value judgments. Prepara- 
tion programs in educational administration should provide opportuni- 


ties for potential administrators to develop understandings of both 
areas. 





THE HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
42nd Edition, 1961 illus., 1280 pp., cloth, $10.00 


Presenting thoroughly revised listings and evaluations of the inde- 
pendent boarding and day, elementary and secondary schools, this 
standard guide covers such features as enrollment, faculty, tuition 
charges, plant facilities and educational emphasis. 


THE GIFTED: EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 
1st Edition, 1961 288 pp., cloth, $4.00 


Programs for academically talented students are described in this 
new directory which surveys both public and private schools from the 
primary through the college level. Colleges and universities offering 
courses in the teaching of the gifted are also included. 


Order from 


PORTER SARGENT PUBLISHER 
11 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
Publisher of the EXTENDING HORIZONS SERIES 
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Social Science and Literature 


VICTOR BAHOU 
State University of New York at Cortland 


While the barriers that have separated the various scholarly disci- 
plines in social science have fallen less readily than the walls of 
Jericho, they have, nonetheless, been giving way to the probing and 
analysis of scholars in various fields. In fact the time has arrived, 
when one may readily admit to having embraced the interdisciplinary 
approach without apology and with a firm belief that the extension of 
the frontiers of knowledge demand it. The importance of psychology, 
economics, history, politics, and sociology to one another is readily 
conceded. In support of this, a voluminous bibliography could be 
cited of works which would extend from the nineteenth century trail- 
blazers of modern social science to the investigations of innumerable 
teams of scholars who are currently engaged in joint research projects 
from Harvard University to the University of California. We need 
mention only a few names such as Talcott Parsons, Erich Fromm, 
Harold Lasswell, T. W. Adorno, Else Frenkel-Brunswik, and C. Wright 
Mills, from among the many who have pointed to the importance of 
reciprocal relations among the social sciences.’ Furthermore, the 
signal importance of the social sciences to the fields of medicine, law, 
and religion is now well recognized. 

However, the interdisciplinary interest lends itself and offers promise 
at still another level and dimension. Despite the reservations and 
resistance of some, it may be argued that the importance of the humani- 
ties and arts to social science should not be ignored. Artists and drama- 
tists along with poets, novelists, essayists, and others have concerned 
themselves with human behavior, institutions, values, socio-political 
problems and the like. 

* Talcott Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1951). Talcott Parsons, 
Robert F. Bales and Edward Shils, editors, Working Papers in the Theory of Action 
(Glencoe: The Free Press, 1953). Harold Lasswell, Psychopathology and Politics 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930). Sebastian De Grazia. The Political Com- 


munity (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948). T. W. Adorno and others, The 
Authoritarian Personality (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950). 
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In a recent article, Professor Leonard Kimbrell calls attention to 
the interrelatedness of art and history. He emphasizes the well of 
information which awaits the historian who examines the art of past 
civilizations. “Though history cannot be told by art alone,” says Kim- 
brell, “through its art a period can be known. The spirit of the time, 
the things that mattered then . . . the images of the gods, or lack of 
them; the tools of commerce or of daily life; the masks; the weapons 
—can be seen and felt.” And before him, Leonard Adam addressing 
himself to the same question maintained that “Art is not an isolated 
phenomenon, it is a part of culture, linked up with the history of the 
culture and with the history of the people. Consequently, the under- 
standing of every national art is helped by a knowledge of history, and 
there are important historical conclusions to be derived from the 
study of art.” 

Numerous studies and articles, in recent years, attest and further 
confirm the relevance of the arts, artists, literature, and writers to 
social science. They also affirm that much of the product of artists 
and writers reflect the impact of the social milieu. In a penetrating 
article, “The Politics of My Novels,” Ignazio Silone leaves no doubt 
about the impact of socio-political experiences on his literary works. 
He is convinced that except for his experiences, he may not have written 
at all, or else that he would have written of other topics and in another 
manner. In an earlier reference Silone had described much of his 
purpose in writing as having a direct connection with his early life in 
the Abruzzi district. 


There was a point in my rebellion where hatred and love coincided; both 
the facts which justified my indignation and the moral motives which 
demanded it stemmed directly from the district where I was born. This 
explains, too, why everything I have happened to write up to now, and 
probably everything I shall ever write, although I have traveled and lived 
abroad, is concerned solely with this same district, or more precisely with 
the part of it which can be seen from the house where I was born—not 
more than thirty or forty kilometers on one side or the other.” 


* Leonard B. Kimbrell, “Art and the Image of Man,” Social Education, XXII (January 
1958), p. 10. 

* Ibid., p. 10. 

* Ignazio Silone, “The Politics of My Novels,” Dissent, III (Spring 1956). p. 178. 

5 Richard Crossman, editor, The God That Failed (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949) , 
p. 97. 
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Another contemporary writer, Irving Howe, offers a perceptive study 
of what happens to the novel when the novelist is subjected to the pres- 
sures of politics and political ideology. His analysis covers such 
writers as Stendhal, Dostoevsky, Conrad, Turgenev, Henry James, 
Malraux, Koestler, Orwell, and others. Howe examines a number of 
major novels, “each of them shaped and colored by a dominant variety 
of modern thought, to see what violent intrusion of politics does to, and 
perhaps for, the literary imagination.” He reminds us of Stendhal’s 
remark that, “Politics in a work of literature is like a pistol-shot in 
the middle of a concert, something loud and vulgar, and yet a thing 
to which it is not possible to refuse one’s attention." 

In another interesting work, Professor Joseph Blotner has sought to 
illuminate that uncertain frontier between the novel and social science. 
For him, the novel can be a politically functional instrument; it can 
serve to mirror national character, and may analyze and reflect indi- 
vidual and group behavior. Even though a reader has been concerned 
with a body of novels which do not deliberately seek to “delineate 
national character, . . . he will still arrive at some conception of na- 
tional behavior patterns.” For example, he suggests that if most novels 
about a particular group or society deal with underground activities, 
coups d’etat, or revolutions, the reader is justified in assuming that 
this is a people which takes its politics seriously 

and emotionally. If most of the novels concern parliamentary give and 
take, clever use of rules, strategic marches and countermarches, he has a 


right to conclude that this national group has achieved some degree of 
political sophistication." 


He considers the novel a political instrument if it serves to gain the 
reader’s support for a cause, turns him against a cause, or even if it 
causes him to re-evaluate a previously held belief. 

Literature and the Image of Man by Leo Lowenthal is a penetrating 
and profound analysis of the socio-political perspective of such writers 
as Cervantes, Shakespeare, Moliere, and Ibsen among others. The task 


of the sociologist of literature according to Lowenthal, requires that 
he seek 


* Irving Howe, Politics And The Novel (New York: Horizon Press, 1957). p. 15. 
* Joseph Blotner, The Political Novel (Garden City: Doubleday & Company, 1955), p. 48. 
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to relate the experience of the writer’s imaginary characters and situations 
to the historical climate from which they derive. He has to transform the 
private equation of themes and stylistic means into social equations.” 


For example, he suggests that Ibsen’s critique of middle-class society 
reflects the dilemma of liberalism. It is a reaction of disillusion and 
disenchantment with a middle-class which he felt had not lived up to 
the expectations and claims of its apologists. In fact, says Lowenthal, 


most generalized concepts about human nature found in literature prove 
on close inspection to be related to social and political change . . . . The 


literature of any period gives its audience meaningful portraits of human 
types.’ 


Along with egoism and aesthetic enthusiasm, George Orwell included 
historical impulse and political purpose as great motives in writing. 
He uses the word political in the widest sense, and described political 
purpose as the desire to push the world in a certain direction, “to alter 
other people’s idea of the kind of society that they should strive 
after...” He goes on to say, “no book is genuinely free from political 
bias. The opinion that art should have nothing to do with politics is 
itself a political attitude.””” In a more specific and direct comment as 
to his personal motives in writing, Orwell held that he sought to make 
political writing into an art. 


My starting point is always a feeling of partisanship, a sense of injustice. 
When I sit down to write a book, I do not say to myself, ‘I am going to 
produce a work of art.’ I write it because there is some lie that I want 
to expose, some fact to which I want to draw attention, and my initial 
concern is to get a hearing .. .” 


Still another writer has recently reminded us that there exists be- 
tween poetry and the study of politics a significant and essential rela- 
tionship which political science ignores at the peril of weakening its 
purpose and function. He contends that the arts represent the life 





* Leo Lowenthal, Literature And The Image of Man: Sociological Studies of the European 
Drama and Novel, 1600-1900. (Boston: The Beacon Press, 1957), p. 2. 

® Ibid., p. 3. 

*° George Orwell, A Collection of Essays (Garden City: Doubleday & Company, 1957), 
p. 316. 

* [bid., p. 318. 
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of the nation, and are, therefore, major conditioners of the political 
structure. According to Boynton, “The particular role of poetry in the 
area of the study of polities is easy to see.” 


The nature of our science of politics, the kinds of problems we ask, the 
types of solutions to policy questions which we find acceptable, are all func- 
tions, not only of the methods of science available, but also and primarily 
our view of what political reality is.** 


An interesting study by Cecil Larsen offers a delineation of the shift 
from a romantic nineteenth century in Negro poetry, which emphasized 
the Negro gratitude to his Christian masters for saving him from 
damnation, to twentieth century themes of Negro protest.” 

F. M. Todd of the University of Tasmania has recently published a 
very interesting study of events and times of Wordsworth, in an attempt 
to trace their effect on the development of his ideas on man and society. 
Here is a study of the development of an outstanding poet, whose shift 
from a liberal to what is considered a very conservative position has 
been the cause of more than a little controversy and speculation.” 

The historian, C. V. Wedgwood, has also published a work which 
seeks to delineate the many manifestations of politics in the poetry 
published during the reign of the Stuart kings.” Miss Wedgwood 
concedes that in this area which lies between history and literature, 
there is much “of incidental interest and some buried, or partly buried 
treasure.’ Who would disagree when it is recalled that this is the 
period which claims Ben Johnson and Milton. 

The eminent critic and playwright, Joseph Wood Krutch, has main- 
tained that “What a Shakespeare has to say about human nature and 
human conduct is likely to be as true as, and rather more important 
than what the summarizer of ten thousand questionnaires can tell us.” 
While some may feel that he has overstated the case, we cannot dis- 

*2 Robert Boynton, “A Poetic Approach To Politics,” The Journal of Politics, XX 


(November 1958), p. 691. 

*® Cecil Larsen, “The Race Problem in Contemporary American Negro Poetry,” Sociology 
and Social Research, XXXVIII (January-February 1954). 

**F. M. Todd, Politics & the Poet: A Study of Wordworth (London: Methuen, 1957). 

**C. V. Wedgwood, Poetry & Politics Under the Stuarts (London: Cambridge University 
Press, 1960) . 

** Ibid., p. 5. 

** See, Howard Lowry, “The Human Privilege.” The American Scholar XXVIII (Spring 
1959). p. 160. 
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regard the importance and significance of the political ‘drama which 
reflects and is also an instrument of politics.” It is the writer’s convic- 
tion that the political drama is indeed a fruitful area for considerable 
research along the paths already outlined in such works as the political 
novel, poetry, and the like. Not only the dramatic works themselves, 
but a contemporary playwright has recently reminded social scientists 


of the importance of studying audiences in the theatre. According to 
Gore Vidal, 


The play acts upon the audience, which is society today; the audience 
reacts and in its reaction one can get a sense of the superstitions and 
prejudices which obtain. Theater can be revelatory. In fact, I wish soci- 
ologists would spend more time in the theater and less in conducting polls 
and drawing graphs. Any audience at Tea and Sympathy or Auntie Mame 
will tell them more about the way we live now than a house-to-house 
canvass from Morristown to White Plains with pad and pencil. * 


Noting that dramas quite often are concerned with such themes as 
love, morality, idealism, power, career, and the like, Professors Mc- 
Granahan and Wayne undertook to study the content of the forty-five 
most popular dramas produced in Germany and the United States 
(Broadway) in the year 1927. Their findings and conclusions as to 
the themes which writers, producers, and audiences in the two countries 
seemed to prefer and the different emphasis delineated are most inter- 
esting and provocative as to the question of the extent to which “national 
character” is reflected in a nation’s drama.” 


There seems to be considerable justification for the opinion that the 
study of the political drama is due to become a fruitful area for 
research. 


While the research and writing which has been done in the area of 
concern, in this paper, has not been definitive; it nonetheless cannot 
be ignored. These inquiries and statements have raised some seem- 
ingly important questions. With reference to literature in its widest 


18 See, Victor Bahou, The Political Drama in America Since 1930. (Unpublished dis- 
sertation, Syracuse University Library, 1960. Also, Casper Nannes, Politics In The American 
Drama (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1960) . 

** Gore Vidal, “Debate in the Moonlight,” The Reporter, XXI (November 26, 1959), 
p. 35. 

*° D. V. McGranahan and I. Wayne, “German and American Traits Reflected in Popular 
Drama,” Human Relations, I, 1948, 429-55. 
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meaning (poetry, novel, drama, essay) we may legitimately seek the 
extent to which it serves a political function. Do political novels, 
dramas and the like reflect certain societal reactions to political institu- 
tions and practices? To what extent does such writing and production 
reflect political reality? What legitimate inferences can we make 
from them regarding the political beliefs of a society, the nature of its 
politics and political institutions, and the nature of the extant power 
structure and its impact on the writer, or artist, and the reception to 
their work. 

In what other ways does literature serve to illuminate the major 
aspects of politics and government? Can we study shifts in literary, 
dramatic and artistic themes in different periods and under variant 
political and governmental forms and thereby delineate shifts in the 
political concerns and institutions of a people? To what extent is such 
work an effective instrument of propaganda? Does it serve to inspire 
support for a positive social or political movement? Can it serve the 
purposes of a political resistance movement; furthermore can it be 
utilized as a means for asserting positive political control? 

There seem to be substantial grounds for following that small but 
challenging group of social scientists who have ventured into this field 
and have suggested that writers and artists do reflect either consciously 
or unconsciously their milieu and the world of social reality. Poets, 
novelists, playwrights and the like can, in some cases, communicate 
with their audience and convey a socio-political theme with considerably 
more effect than the social scientists who restrict themselves to certain 
empirical methods which sometimes condemn some potentially excellent 
social scientists to what Alfred North Whitehead is supposed to have 
referred to as “intellectual celibacy.” 

Those involved in curriculum revision, in our colleges, will do well 
to take note of these developments, and to offer courses which will 
impress students with the fact that the humanities and the social sciences 
are not mutually exclusive areas. 
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Basic Principles of Effective 
Teaching Based on Adjectives Used 
by School Principals in Teachers’ 
Efficiency Reports 


RUSSELL N. CASSEL W. LLOYD JOHNS 
Child Guidance Consultant, Principal, Sequoia Junior High, 
Fontana Unified School District, California 


Under Title VII of the National Defense Education Act (NDEA), 
Research in New Educational Media, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, the Fontana Unified School District received a grant of money 
to conduct research in the use of closed circuit television for the purpose 
of in-service education of teachers during the 1959-60 and the 1960-61 
school years. 

In-service education programs for teachers are based on certain well 
organized and systematically planned objectives, just as all other edu- 
cation programs are; or rather, as they should be. They do not simply 
involve activity without concern for the overall ultimate outcome. The 
principal objectives for such programs are based on the ideas of the 
principals and administrative personnel responsible for the instruc- 
tional program in the respective district involved. Accordingly, in 
connection with the NDEA closed circuit television project it was 
imperative to know what the notions of Fontana school principals and 
central staff administrative personnel were as to what really constitutes 
an effective teacher. 

This is the first in a series of studies designed to assess the notions 
of Fontana principals and central office administrative personnel as to 
what constitutes both an effective and an ineffective teacher. More 
specifically, this study was concerned with identifying and describing 
a series of basic principles of effective teaching based on the adjectives 


used by referenced personnel in the evaluation of teachers in Fontana 
schools. 
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More than 1,000 teacher effectiveness reports accomplished by 
principals in the Fontana schools during the past two school years 
were examined for the purpose of determining adjectives which were 
used to describe effective and ineffective teaching, or qualifications 
which the effective or ineffective teachers might have. In addition, 
referenced principals and administrative personnel were asked to 
indicate in writing the critical characteristics of both the effective and 
the ineffective teacher, and adjectives were also taken from these 
descriptions. 

More than 300 different adjectives were extracted from referenced 
sources. These adjectives were first arranged into positive and nega- 
tive compliments (permissive-demanding, tactful-tactless, etc.), and 
corrected for redundancy. Following this procedure, the adjectives 
were placed into related groupings, and a summarized description of 
the various groups was developed. 

Four separate task scientists were asked to examine the initial groups 
and to withdraw or change adjective pairs among the various six cate- 
gories. Each of the separate scientists were asked to suggest a principle 
that the adjectives in the various groups suggested in relation to effec- 
tive teaching. 

The positive adjectives were then arraigned in order of their fre- 
quency of occurrence in reference resource data from which they 
were extracted, with the most frequently appearing ones placed first. 
Where only negatively stated adjectives were found, the complementary 
positively stated adjective was substituted. 

Following this, the categories or groupings of related adjectives 
were further arraigned in order of the aggregate frequency of adjec- 
tives within the respective groups in the basic resource data (teacher 
effectiveness reports and critical characteristic statements), and with 
the category having the highest frequency placed in the first position. 


Basic Principles of Effective Teaching 
The descriptions of the various categories were then restated in 


terms of basic principles of effective teaching, and with the principles 
arranged on the basis of the adjective frequency count referred to. 


First Principle—Leadership Qualifications. The first principle of 
effective teaching as visualized by Fontana principals and administra- 
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tors involves the teacher playing a successful leadership role in relation 
to students under their responsibility. Four separate components ap- 
pear to be present in this principle, which have been identified as 


follows, and with the following adjectives on which they are based 
included: 


.. organization and responsibility—organizable, responsible, effec- 
tive, resourceful, consistent, thorough, and objective; 

. human relations and decision pattern—democratic, cooperative, 
tactful, encouraging, sharing, permissive, helping, supportive, re- 
ceptive, and following; 


. . methodological—prompt, controlled, complete, decisive, and ex- 
peditious; and 


. fortitude or courage—courageous, commanding, ambitious, and 
aspiring. 


Second Principle-Personality Attributes. The second most impor- 
tant basic principle indicative of an effective teacher is the possession 
of sound and mature emotional and psychosocial development and 
attributes with respect to their role as a teacher, and as a citizen in 


the community. Five separate component factors appear to be present 
in the adjectives included under this principle: 


. emotional maturity—mature, stable, tolerant, patient, adaptable, 
calm, secure, and flexible; 


. psycho-social maturity—relaxed, approachable, moderate, satis- 
fied, and humorous; 


. adequate personal orientation—sensitivity, and realistic; 
. adequate physical health—healthy, and non-complaining; and 


. enthusiasm and dynamic—dynamic, enthusiastic, optimistic, ac- 
tive, vivacious, elated, uninhibited, superior, and fearless. 


Third Principle—Effective Communicative Skills. The third most 
important basic principle maintains that an effective teacher must have 
effective communicative skills, and be able to demonstrate them con- 
tinuously in the guidance of learning activity. Four separate compo- 


nents appear to be included in the adjectives contained under this 
principle: 
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.. Stimulating and dramatic—stimulating, dramatic, expressive, re- 
sponsive, and pleasant; 


.. instructive and fluent— instructive, fluent, rapportable, and 


modulated ; 
. -a good listener—listenable; and 


. . concrete and concise—concrete, and concise. 


Fourth Principle—Intellectual Capability and Training. The fourth 
principle maintains that an effective teacher must have good intellectual 
capability, and must be well trained in order to play the role of an 


effective teacher. Four separate components appear to be represented 
by the adjectives under this category or principle: 


.. intellectual capability—capable, competent, talented, creative, 
and wise; 


. . well trained—skilled, well trained, clear, and precise; 


.. dynamic and imaginative—dynamic, imaginative, original, and 
alert; and 


. . interested— interested. 


Fifth Principle—Good Attitude Traits. The fifth principle maintains 
that effective teachers must have good and acceptable attitudes relative 
to working with children and youth, and toward playing the role of 
a teacher in the community. Three separate. components appear to 
be included in the adjectives under this category: 


.. understanding and considerate—understanding, considerate, sin- 
cere, human, kind, warm, friendly, genuine, pleasant, and em- 
pathic; 

. . dedicated—dedicated, gracious, positive, and willing; and 


. . civic minded—civic minded, and uncritical. 


Sixth Principle—Acceptable Character Traits. Finally, a person 
must have acceptable character traits that are compatible to the group 
thinking of the community and local school personnel to be an effective 
teacher. Five separate components appear to be included in the adjec- 
tives under this category: 
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.. honesty and impartiality—honest, impartial, ethical, fair, true, 
and judicious; 


.. professional integrity—professional, constructive, sound, and in- 
dustrious; 


. . group acceptance—popular, loyal, and reliable; 
.. careful and efficient—careful, efficient, strong, and assuring; and 


.. refinement and dignity—refinement, dignity, attractive, and neat. 


SUMMARY 

This is the report of a study of the adjectives used by Fontana school 
principals and central staff personnel in describing the effective and 
ineffective teacher, and the further development of six basic principles 
of effective teaching based on the grouping of the above adjectives into 
related groups or categories. 

This study is a portion of a larger study designed to obtain the no- 
tions of Fontana school principals and administrators with a view 
toward developing an acceptable in-service education program for 
teachers for use in connection with a closed circuit television project 
made possible under a “matched dollar” grant from Title VII of the 
National Defense Education Act, Research in New Educational Media. 

The six basic principles developed in this study as being indicative 
of an effective teacher are: (1) leadership qualifications, (2) person- 
ality attributes, (3) effective communicative skills, (4) intellectual 


capability and training, (5) good attitude traits, and (6) acceptable 
character traits. 
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Children’s Literature 


Bextinc, NATALIA Maree. Elves and 
Ellefold. Holt, Rinehart, 1961. 94p. 
$3.00. 


Folklorist Natalia M. Belting, known for 
her previous books Cat Tales and The 
Moon is a Crystal Ball, has gathered fifteen 
tales about Little People from all over the 
world and re-told them with distinctive 
national flavor. The Little People are 
known by many names—ellefold, korrigans, 
wagonyingo, leprechauns and are inhabitants 
of many nations—Italy, Africa, Wales, 
North America, British Isles, Ireland, Tur- 
key, Polynesia, Scandinavia, Iceland, and 
Brittany. The tales are enhanced by the 
drawings of Gordon Laite. 


Bennett, Rainey. After the Sun 
Goes Down. World Pub., 1961. unp. 
$3.00. 

This is the delightful story of three owls 
and what happened to them during one of 
their wakeful nights when they found a red 
ribbon belonging to a teddy bear. The 
illustrations are as gay as they are beau- 
tiful. Ages 48. 


Buatk, Eutsa. Tizz on a Pack Trip. 
Children’s Press, 1961. 94p. $2.50. 

Tizz is a Palomino pony and belongs to 
Don and Tracy Hill, but when Don has a 
chance to go on an unusual pack trip to 
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Glacier Park, Tracy insists that he take 
the pony and go. The smallest and the 
youngest of the campers have a chance to 
prove how sturdy they are as many unex- 
pected things come up, including an 
avalanche and an accident, and middle ele- 
mentary readers will be proud of them. 
Excellent format; large clear type and 
interesting line drawings. 


Bopen, HiLpa. Faraway Farm. Mc- 
Kay, 1961. 135 p. $2.95. 


Mrs. Weatherby and her four children, one 
boy a polio victim, have a difficult time 
making ends meet in London. When a 
greatuncle dies leaving them a faraway farm 
in Scotland they find adventure, hard work 
and satisfaction in making adjustments. 
This is good reading for upper graders. 


Botton, CaroLte. The Callahan 
Girls. Morrow, 1961. 224p. $2.95. 


Rivalry between two sisters makes the 
plot for this story. Family life in a small 
apartment in New York presents many 
problems to Kate, but none more important 
than losing one date after another to 
beautiful blue eyed Peggy. The satisfactory 
outcome will please junior high school girls. 


BRANLEY, FRANKLIN MANSFIELD. A 
Book of Planets for You. Crowell, 
1961. unp. $3.50. 


This book is designed for late primary 
grades. It is both well written and ably 
illustrated. 











Brock, Emma Livin. The Plaid 
Cow. Knopf, 1961. 80p. $2.50. 


Five stories of children, each with a rich 
background of national custom brought from 
different foreign lands to the one state of 
Minnesota. The stories are for intermediate 
grade reading, and are of interest to both 
boys and girls. These are wonderful 
samples of the fine people and traditions 
that have made America great. 


Brown, Marcaret Wise. Four Fur 
Feet. Young Scott, 1961. unp. $3.00. 


Four Fur Feet is from a collection of 
Margaret Wise Brown’s unpublished poetry. 
Remy Charlip wanted to do this poem as a 
picture book when he first saw the collec- 
tion. But it was not until his third working 
dummy that he conceived the present bril- 
liant form for the book. Margaret Wise 
Brown admirers will want to add this book 
to their collection. 


Catuoun, Mary. The Nine Lives of 
Homer C. Cat. Morrow, 1961. unp. 
$2.75. 


Homer C. Cat was so proud that he was 
careless with eight of his nine lives. Chil- 
dren about 4 to 6 or 7 will be delighted to 
find that Homer finally learned his lesson, 
and that his ninth life was long, useful and 
happy. 


Carter, Ernest. Buses of the 


World. Roy, 1961. 143p. $3.75. 


This is an interesting account of the 
development of the motor bus from the early 
styles to those being used today, well 
illustrated by many photographs and charts. 
Special explanation of various motors and 
engines. The last chapter takes a look at 
the future. The writing is interesting and 
suited to high school reading. 


ComMANGER, Henry STEELE. The 
Great Constitution. Bobbs-Merrill, 
1961. 128p. $3.50. 


The third of a series of books about great 
documents which have formed the basis of 
our American democracy, Commanger’s 
newest book for the young is a delightful 
commentary on the birth of the Great 
Constitution. The task of “making” a 
notion by a handful of enlightened federal 
heroes is the heart of this well-written book. 





CoMMANGER, HENRY STEELE. The 


Great Proclamation. Bobbs-Merrill, 
1960. 112p. $2.95. 
This story follows Commanger’s The 


Great Declaration and proves again the 
punch of a scholar who can use his knowl- 
edge to write a lively and exciting book 
for the young reader. 


Coomss, Cartes. Bush Flying in 
Alaska. Morrow, 1961. 93p. $2.95. 


The bush pilot is a resourceful man. Read 
how these men contributed to the develop- 
ment of Alaska. This book will interest 
children in the 10-14 age group. 


Davis, Lavinta R. Clown Dog. Dou- 
bleday, 1961. 58p. $2.75. 


Joey and his dog, Clown Dog, moved from 
his home on the beach to a new home inland 
and in the country. Getting acquainted in 
the country was not easy, but Clown Dog 
solved the problems by finding a fawn in 
the woods. The story is appealing for lower 
grades: about third grade reading level. 


Davis, Lavinia. Island City. Double- 
day, 1961. 255p. $2.95. 


Here are five engaging and carefully 
authenticated episodes from the early history 
of New York City, beginning with an 
intriguing adventure of a Dutch girl and an 
English Quaker boy in 1600, and the four 
following dramas are related to the descend- 
ants of these two—the last episode occurring 
in 1870. This method of linking historical 
events gives a fine, if somewhat complicated 
continuity. Recommended for upper elemen- 
tary reading. 


DEANGELI, Marcurerite. The Old 
Testament. Doubleday, 1960. unp. 
$6.95. 


Here are thoughtful selections from the 
King James Version of the Old Testament, 
illustrated and newly arranged in meaning- 
ful sequence by one of America’s foremost 
author-artists in the field of children’s books. 
From the decorative initial that begins the 
first line of Genesis to the glowing color 
and sparkling detail of each full-color 
spread, Marguerite deAngeli’s Old Testa- 
ment provides a rich experience for every 
reader. 
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DEBRUNHOFF, LAURENT. Serafina the 
Gifarre. World Pub., 1961. unp. $3.00. 


Laurent deBrunhoff is well known in this 
country for his books, Babar’s Picnic and 
Babar’s Cousin, the most recent titles in the 
famous series orginated by his father. Now 
in Serafina, he introduces an engaging new 
set of characters whose zestful preparations 
for Grandmother's birthday party will de- 
light and charm all young readers. 


DenzerR, ANN WISEMAN. Tony’s 
Flower. Vanguard, 1961. unp. $2.95. 


This charmingly told story is of an Italian 
boy living in sight of a grassy park, re- 
stricted for certain children. Tony had a 
beautiful lily, and when a flower was needed 
for the park he donated it, and then had 
many friends. A delightful story for chil- 
dren in the kindergarten or lower grades. 


DE LA Crorx, Ropert. Mysteries of 
the Islands. John Day, 1961. 187p. 
$3.50. 


Accounts of some of the strange reports 
that come in regard to islands that seem 
to disappear sometimes, and of the adven- 
tures of men on islands all over the seven 
seas. There is wonderful material for the 
imaginative young people who want to try 
their hand at writing, or just for imaginative 
children. This book is for upper grades of 
junior high school reading. 


DE LA Mare, Water. A Penny a 
Day. Knopf, 1960. 209p. $3.00. 


“Only the rarest kind of best in anything 
can be good enough for the young.” So 
wrote Walter de la Mare to explain his 
guiding principle through all the writing he 
has done for children. Here, in this volume, 
are many of his favorite stories, some long 
out of print, all of them remembered and 
cherished—the stories the author told his 
own family, stories of strange spells cast 
and bargains made, of adventures rare and 
magical. 


Dennis, Morcan. Kitten on the 
Keys. Viking, 1961. 43p. $2.25. 


Tommy picked up a lonely, hungry kit- 
ten on the docks of one of the Florida Keys. 
He named it Rusty. Finally Tommy, with 
Rusty’s help finds a block of silver worth 
$491.64. The story stops right there, but 
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most readers 7 to 9 years old will be able 
to go right on, and on. 


pE Recniers, Beatrice. The Little 
Book. Walck, 1961. unp. $2.50. 


The Little Book tells for the delight of 
the pre-school child what happens when a 
little girl goes for a walk. She meets a cow 
that says Moo and a pig that says Oink and 
many others, too. At last she hears some- 
one say Hi and that is best of all. Mrs. de 
Regniers is author of twelve other books 
for children but this is the first she has also 
illustrated. 


Duotre, Damoo. Wild Animal 
Man. Little, Brown, 1961. 155p. $3.50. 


All the excitement, challenge, and danger 
inherent in training wild animals to per- 
form are here in this story of a skinny little 
boy who ran away from his home in India 
to join his uncle’s circus and later become 
one of the world’s greatest animal trainers. 
This book will be enjoyed by readers from 
age 12 up. 


Doster, Lavinia. Cyrus McCor- 
mick. Bobbs, Merrill, 1961. 199p. 
$2.25. Childhood of Great Americans 
series. 


The life story of Cyrus McCormick and 
his reaper is told for intermediate grade 
children. Interest is well maintained, and 
the significance of the reaper is well pre- 
sented. This is a real aid for the vitalized 
teaching of the social studies. 


Donovan, Joun. Little Orange 
Book. Morrow, 1961. unp. $2.00. 


In this little orange book a very young 
boy tells about another little orange book 
that is the story of two fat rabbits and wolf 
named Hooper. This miniature story within 
a story has an unusual combination of sim- 
plicity and humor that is just right for very 
young readers. 


Dow, KaTHaRINE. My Time of 
Year. Walck, 1961. unp. $2.25. 


“Where I live sometimes it’s hot and 
sometimes it’s cold and sometimes it’s in 
between. That’s what my book is about— 
what it’s like and the things I do in my 
time of year.” This is Katharine Dow’s in- 
troduction to her charmingly simple book 
which will fascinate three-to-five-year-olds. 




















Downey, GLANVILLE. Belisarios. 
Dutton, 1960. 192p. $3.00. 


A short biography of the early career of 
a farm boy turned general, who at the age 
of twenty-two heads the Roman Army of 
Justinian in its seventh century victory over 
the Persian invaders of Syria and the re- 
conquering of North Africa from the Van- 
dals. This book will appeal to the teenage 


reader. 


Dreirus, Miriam. Timmy Gets His 
Horse. Putnam, 1961. unp. $2.19. 


How Timmy convinced his parents that 
seven isn’t too young to feed and water and 
ride a horse makes a warmly satisfying story. 
From the point of view of the six- and 
seven-year olds, another pleasing thing about 
the book is the fact that they can read it 
by themselves. 


Drowne, Tatiana. | Am From 
Siam. Pantheon, 1961. unp. $3.00. 

Legend, history, and traditions are high- 
lighted in this story of Thailand and her 
singular breed of Siamese cats. 


Dunuam, Montrew. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Jr. Bobbs, Merrill, 1961. 
199p. $2.25. Childhood of Great 


American series. 


This well told story of the boyhood and 
distinguished career of this great man is 
a distinct contribution to the better teaching 
of the social studies in the elementary school. 
Interest is well maintained, and children 
will be led to a better understanding of 
law as a needed part of our American way 
of life. 


Duvoisin, Rocer. Happy Hunter. 
Lothrop, 1961. unp. $2.75. 


One of the most beautiful of all the Du- 
voisin picture books. Exciting full page 
drawings throughout, and a brief text which 
tells about a hunter who did not really hunt, 
and what happened then. This book is rec- 
ommended. 


Duvoisin, Rocer. Veronica. Knopf, 
1961. unp. $2.95. 


Like other books by Duvoisin, Veronica 
will stretch the imagination. Assuming that 
the imagination of children aged 4 to 8 
do need stretching, this is an interesting, 


pleasurable way of doing it. Veronica is a 


hippopotamus, and a ham. The results are 
startling. 


EBERSTADT, ISABEL AND FREDERICK. 
What Is for My Birthday. Little, 
Brown, 1961. 3lp. $2.75. 


Nell, on her sixth birthday, was in bed 
with a cold, so it was not like a birthday 
at all. Then came surprises, surprises! Very 
young readers will love finding out why this 
became the best birthday ever for Nell. Ages 
4-6. 


Epmonps, I. G. Ooka the Wise. 
Bobbs, Merrill, 1961. 95p. $3.25. 


I. G. Edmonds introduces to American 
youngsters, for the first time, one of Japan’s 
most beloved folk figures—Ooka the Wise, 
a judge in the days of old Japan whose 
motto was, “Punish wickedness and reward 
virtue.” Seventeen tales of Ooka’s ways of 
meting out justice are included in this col- 
lection, all with illustrations by Sanae 
Yamazaki. 


ELxin, BenyaMin. The Man who 
Walked Around the World. Children’s 
Press, 1961. 29p. $2.50. 


This is a fascinating retelling of the hi- 
larious story of the attempts of villagers to 
fence in the Boola bird and of the coura- 
geous journey of the mayor to get help from 
the big city. Pictures and story will delight 
children aged 3 to 8, and before they are 
through the first grade most children can 
read it themselves. 


Etmer, IRENE. Benjamin. Abing- 
don, 1961. 47p. $1.75. 


Benjamin was a lovable pony, and all the 
children loved him. But he wanted to be a 
unicorn. Then some surprising magic comes 
along and he is a unicorn. Then everybody 
was afraid of him and he was miserable, 
until some more magic comes and he is a 
pony again. This story may help children 
about 5 to 8 to be happy as they are. 


ELWELL, F. R. Atoms and Energy. 
Criterion, 1961. 144p. $3.50. 
Able junior high school students will 


appreciate the wide range of topics included 
in the text. The book is quite readable. 
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EMBERLEY, Ep. Wing on a Flea. Lit- 
tle, Brown, 1961. 47p. $2.95. 


This is a book about shapes: triangles, 
rectangles, circles, all three, you'll know 
which is which if you just look and see. 
Ed Emberley has presented clearly and in- 
terestingly a basic concept of design to show 
children that if they really use their eyes 
there is so much they can see. A triangle is, 
for instance, a finny fish tail, an ice-cream 
cone, a harpoon for a whale, even a nose on 
a cat. 


ENGLEBERT, IRENE BUTLER. Animals 
that Clothe Us. Sterling, 1961. 48p. 
$2.25. 


This small book, not quite 50 pages, con- 
tains much information about the animal 
products from which we make clothes. 
Feathers, furs, wool, silk and so on, are 
giwen a brief but interesting account suited 
to the elementary reader. Well illustrated 
with black and white drawings. Sturdy, 
attractive format. The book is recommended. 


Evans, Eva. That Lucky Mrs. 
Plucky. McKay, 1961. 61p. $2.75. 


Children of seven to ten will find this story 
of Mrs. Plucky and how she got her spring 
cleaning done in spite of difficulties very 
amusing. They will also enjoy Jo Ann Sto- 
ver’s humorous pictures. 


Evans, I. O. Rocks and Fossils. Roy, 
1961. 144p. $3.75. 


The story of geological formations in Brit- 
ain quite ably and interestingly told by an 
articulate geologist. This book would ap- 
peal to the upper secondary school level. 


Ewinc, Juciana. Jan of the Wind- 
mill. Walck, 1960. 235p. $3.50. 


Juliana Horatia Ewing’s tale of Jan is a 
children’s classic. First published in 1872, 
the story has won a special place in the 
memories of its countless readers. Here are 
the elements of storytelling which have al- 
ways delighted children—memorable charac- 
terizations, an exciting narrative, suspense, 
humor, pathos and charm. The woodcuts 
from the original edition help recreate the 
authentic atmosphere of 19th century Eng- 
land. 


FaRJEON, ELeaNnor. Italian Peep- 
show. Walck, 1960. 96p. $2.75. 
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Here are eleven tales of humorous realism 
and poetic fancy—all about the sunny land 
of Italy, with its orange trees, its carnivals, 
and its strange food. All the tales are de- 
lightfully told by the well-known and gifted 
storyteller, Eleanor Farjeon. The illustra- 
tions by Ardizzone are in the festive spirit 
of the text. 


FaRJEON, ELEANOR. New Book of 
Days. Walck, 1961. 400p. $4.50. 


For every day of the year Eleanor Farjeon 
provides in The New Book of Days a scrap 
of fun or fancy, poetry or nonsense, fact or 
fable. This is a varied and charming collec- 
tion, a miscellany possessiong appeal for 
all ages. 


FAuLKNER, Nancy. The Sacred 
Jewel. Doubleday, 1961. 213p. $2.95. 


The setting for this romantic adventure 
story is England in the time of the Druids. 
There is the daughter of a Druid priest, two 
students in the school of the bards, and the 
disabled son of the priest. All wait for mid- 
summer night when one of them must die 
for the theft of the sacred jewel. There is 
superstition, greed, revenge, treachery, faith, 
loyalty, love and suspense. 


FENNER, PHYLLIA. Over There. Mor- 
row, 1961. 191p. $3.00. 


This popular reviewer has selected ten 
stories of World War I background, light 
enough to interest junior high school read- 
ers, yet tragic enough to picture the grave 
events of that time. This period has been 
a neglected area as to fiction in our experi- 
ence, and we welcome this collection as 
choice material to meet this need. 


Fern, Eucene. Most Frightened 
Hero. Coward McCann, 1961. unp. 
$3.25. 


Duncan Campbell was afraid to climb 
trees or walk on narrow fencerails or leap 
from rock to rock like a mountain goat. Be- 
cause he was afraid, all the children laughed 
at him. But Duncan was determined not to 
be frightened anymore. He had to learn to 
climb trees and leap from rock to rock. 
How he did makes a thrilling climax to this 
story and one which six-to-nine-year olds 
will enjoy. 











FLEMING, ALIcE. Son of Liberty. St. 
Martin’s Press, 1961. 182p. $3.50. 


Upper elementary readers, interested in 
United States history will enjoy the experi- 
ences of two twelve-year-old boys during the 
beginning battles of the Revolutionary War. 
It is unusual that boys of this age could 
actually take part in the activities on a 
battlefield, but as this story is related it be- 
comes a natural happening. Beautiful black 
and white drawings; actual detail maps add 
much interest to the young reader. 


FLEMING, ExizaABETH P. The Spell 
on the Stones. Westminster, 1961. 
160p. $2.95. 


The setting is in Ireland and David Trent 
from America is spending his summer on 
his grandmother’s farm. He helps one of 
the neighbors dig into a cairn, and they 
have interesting and assorting mishaps, at- 
tributed to a “spell” by many of the super- 
stitious neighbors. An interesting story with 
a real Irish flavor for children 8 to 12. 


FLETCHER, HELEN JILL. For Junior 
Doctors Only.. Bobbs, Merrill, 1961. 
96p. $2.95. 


This book is written for young readers’ 
help in understanding how our body works. 
It is written in an interesting way and will 
provide the person with factual material 
about the body. 


The Fox Went Out on a Chilly 
Night. Doubleday, 1961. unp. $2.95. 


The old song is authentic, and the tune is 
in the back of the book. The illustrations 
are delightfully wonderful. Book and song 
are probably most suitable for children about 
5 to 9. 


FRANCK, FrepericK. My Friend in 
Africa. Bobbs, Merrill, 1960. 94p. 
$2.95. 


Dr. Franck, a Dutch-born dentist-artist 
now living in New York, says of My Friend 
in Africa: “The book was written in order 
to create a better understanding of the es- 
sential humanity of the African child, whose 
aspirations are not different from that of 
children elsewhere as soon as the child is 
touched by education.” Moving in the back- 
ground of the story, and giving it motivation, 
is the saintlike figure of Albert Sweitzer. 





Francoise. The Big Rain. Scribners, 
1961. unp. $2.95. 


This is another Jean-Marie book by this 
talented French artist. There is the rain, the 
rising water, the saving of the animals, the 
living on the second floor, the rescue, the 
going down of the flood, and the clean-up. 
This gay picture book is enchanting for pre- 
school and first grade children. 


FRANK, Josette. Poems To Read 
to the Very Young. Random House, 
1961. unp. $1. 


The very young will love the large, color- 
ful pictures in this book and the poems in- 
cluded are all favorites of small children. 
Parents and teachers looking for a book 
“just right” for the introduction of poetry 
will find this book an excellent one. 


FRANK, JosETTE. Your Child’s Read- 
ing Today. Doubleday, 1961. 391p. 
$3.95. 


Newly revised and updated, this authori- 
tative evaluation of children’s reading offers 
help to the parent who wants to guide her 
child’s reading and broaden her child’s in- 
terests through books. 


FREEMAN, IRA M. All About Sound 
and Ultrasonics. Random House, 1961. 
141p. $1.95. 


A well-written book in the tradition of a 
popular series for ages 12 to 15. 


GANNETT, RutH Stites. Katie and 
the Sad Noise. Random House, 1961. 
unp. $1.95. 


Shortly before Christmas Katie dreams 
about sad noises. The dream is so real that 
she goes looking for it for two days after 
school. Then on Saturday she goes again 
just after a snow. Her father and teacher, 
and even the policeman go with her follow- 
ing tracks in the snow. Finally the ragman’s 
pony pushes Katie into the woods where she 
finds a mother dog and four puppies. For 
tender hearted children to read in the latter 
part of the first grade. 


GaRELICK, May. Where Does the 
Butterfly Go When It Rains. Young 
Scott, 1961. unp. $3.00. 

This is a book to strengthen a child’s 
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sense of wonder. A young child wonders 
where the animals and insects go when it 
rains. What he knows he can answer for 
himself; what he doesn’t know, he questions. 
But this book goes beyond questions and 
answers. Playfully and poetically it explores 
the rich realm of speculation, “without 
which” as Charles Darwin said, “there is no 
original observation.” The beautiful illustra- 
tions of a daily world by Leonard Weisgard 


strengthen the sense of wonder. 


Garnett, Eve. Family from One 
End Street. Vanguard, 1960. 208p. 
$3.50. 


Here is an English family that, large as 
it may be, you'll have to take to your heart. 
Their doings are sometimes exciting and 
sometimes funny, but invariably entertaining. 
Awarded the Carnegie Medal in England as 
the best children’s book of the year, The 
Family from One End Street has gained in 
America as many enthusiastic friends as it 
has abroad. 


Gee, Maurine H. Jeff and the River. 
Morrow, 1961. 92p. $2.75. 


This is a fishing story, of salmon fishing 
near the mouth of a river on the East coast. 
This is real danger, and there are big fish. 
Decidedly a story for fishing enthusiasts, 
particularly those in the intermediate and 
upper grades. 


GEIFJERSTAM, Brita. Mia Pia. 
Bobbs, Merrill, 1961. 89p. $2.95. 

Mia-Pia, a little Swedish girl, had a de- 
lightful imagination and liked to make up 
her own songs. She had a loving family 
and the activities of the group are described 
in a simply charming story that will please 
very young children. 


GEIsEL, THEODOR. Sneetches and 
Other Stories. Random House, 1961. 
unp. $2.95. 

These are four of his very best, which 


are guaranteed to please Dr. Seuss fans of 
all ages. 


GenDRON, VaL. The Dragon Tree. 
Longman’s, Green, 1961. 214p. $3.95. 


Alexander von Humboldt is interpreted 
for the non-technical reader. Despite its 
brevity and simple language, the work gives 
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some insight into the amazing versatility of 
the Universal Man whose original contribu- 
tions are claimed by half-a-dozen fields. Good 
reading for the adventurous student. 


Gia, Sonia. My Village in Switz- 
erland. Pantheon, 1961. 81p. $3.50. 


Another beautiful study of Switzerland 
for elementary readers. Interesting points 
have been covered, accompanied by un- 
usually clear well chosen photographs. A 
fine contribution to all collections for chil- 
dren. This book is recommended. 


GLASER, MILTON AND SuHir.ey. // 
Apples Had Teeth. Knopf, 1960. unp. 
$2.75. 


Zany as they come is this book of IFS. If 
pickles were tickled, what would happen? 
They would never be sour! If trees were 
pink, what would happen? They would be 
nevergreens! Zany to be sure, but colorful, 
gay, and utterly refreshing. The color illus- 
trations on each page are equally as funny 
and improbable as the IFS. 


Gott, RemnHoLtp W. The Visitors 
from Planet Veta. Westminster, 1961. 
116p. $2.95. 


Though lacking the light touch which 
would make it entirely pleasing to this re- 
viewer, this story will probably find favor 
with youngsters preoccupied with science 
fiction. Children from planet Veta spend 
their vacation with two earth children. Glide 
rays, space ships, and magic pass words are 
all part of the fun. 


GoTTLieB, SuZAEEE. What Is Red? 
Lothrop, 1961. unp. $2.95. 


A ten-page picture book, presenting a 
study of color for beginning learners, in a 
very attractive way. The page illustrations 
are beautiful and the simple line text pre- 
sents an imaginative thought which can 
easily lead into detailed discussion. This 
book is recommended. 


GoucH, CATHERINE. Boyhoods of 
Great Composers. Walck, 1960. 53p. 
$2.50. 

Catherine Gough tells the story of the 
boyhoods of six great musicians—of Handel, 
who hid in the loft at night to practice his 
music; Mozart, who gave his first public 














concert at six; Schubert, a royal choirboy 
of Austria; Mendelssohn, a wealthy young 
boy of Berlin; Grieg, who drew his music 
from the sea and mountains of his beloved 
Norway; and Elgar, who taught himself to 
play the instruments in his father’s music 
shop. The boyhoods are presented in a 
clear and spirited manner and illustrations 
picture important as well as humorous events 
in the lives of the musicians. Ages 7-11. 


Govan, CuristinE NoBLE AND 
West, Emmy. Mystery at Rock City. 
Sterling, 1961. 154p. $2.50. 


The “Lookout” children in this story get 
as mixed up and come out as well as in the 
other stories of the series. The setting is in 
Rock City on top of Lookout Mountain. 
There are figurines that seem to travel by 
themselves, FBI men, jewel smugglers, and 
what have you. Exciting reading for grades 
3-6. 


Graves, Ropert. Greek Gods and 
Heroes. Doubleday, 1960. 160p. $2.95. 


The legends of long-ago Greece that have 
inspired centuries of great art and litera- 
ture are retold here by a famous poet, novel- 
ist, and classicist of today. As a teen-ager’s 
introduction to mythology or a fresh ap- 
proach for an expert, Greek Gods and 
Heroes provides an equally fascinating and 
entertaining experience. 


Graves, Rosert. The Penny Fiddle. 
Doubleday, 1961. 62p. $2.50. 


One of England’s finest poets, Robert 
Graves has selected twenty-three of his best 
poems for and about children for this book. 
Father of eight himself, Mr. Graves has an 
intimate knowledge of his subject. Edward 
Ardizzone’s charmingly whimsical drawings 
capture the mixed old-and-new-world spirit 
of the poems. 


Green, Mary McBurney. Every- 


body Eats. Young Scott, 1961. unp. 
$2.00. 


The easy-to-read book describes for very 
young readers the eating habits of the fa- 
miliar animals and arrives at the important 
generalization that, although diets may vary, 
everybody eats. This is a new edition of an 
already popular “concept” book. 


Green, Mary McBurney. Every- 


body Has a House. Young Scott, 1961. 
unp. $2. 


This easy-to-read book develops for the 
very young the concept that although each 
shelter is different, everybody has a house. 
The cow has a barn; the rabbit, a burrow; 
the turkey, a pen; the bird, a nest. This is 
a new edition of an already popular book. 


Green, Mary McBurney. Is It 
Hard? Is It Easy? Young Scott, 1960. 
unp. $2.75. 


In simple, easy-to-read, rhythmic pattern, 
Mary McBurney Green encourages young 
readers to begin to evaluate themselves and 
to become aware of the differences that 
exist in all people. The concept that what 
is easy for one may be hard for another is 
developed. Len Geitelman’s photographs 
heighten this concept. 


GreEEN, R. L. Tales of Make Believe. 
Dutton, 1961. 235p. $3.25. 


Roger Green, well-known authority on 
reading for the young, has compiled this 
volume specially for the Children’s Illus- 
trated Classics from the stories of Dickens, 
Anstey, Molesworth, Hardy, Lucas, Kipling, 
Nesbitt, Canfield, Chalmers, and Crompton. 
This worthy addition to the series will be 
welcomed by librarians and young people 
alike. 


GREEN, RosBert JAMeEs. Patriot Sil- 
ver. Martin’s Press, 1961. 183p. $3.50. 


Dick Carr at the age of 15 becomes one 
of Marion’s men in the fighting in South 
Carolina during the later years of the Revo- 
lution. He goes on a long and dangerous 
mission for Marion to St. Augustine, is 
captured by Indians, and has other thrilling 
adventures in completing the mission suc- 
cessfully. A stirring story of courage and 
adventure for upper grade or junior high 
school readers. 


GREEN, Carta. Baseball Player. 
Children’s Press, 1961. unp. $2.00. 


Primary readers will welcome this new 
title to the already popular series, which 
they read and reread. We are grateful for 
the contribution this author has made to 
the first and second grade collections. And, 
we are glad to see that the new titles follow 
the same pattern in format, large clear type 
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and full page illustration, This book is rec- 
ommended. 


Haun, Lotte. Unicorn Who Wanted 
To Be Seen. Warne, 1961. unp. $2.75. 


In this story, a vision of a unicorn inspires 
an old man, who had spent his life making 
bronze sculptures, to create his masterpiece 
when he thought himself too old to make 
anything new. Author and artist have co- 
operated perfectly in recreating a small 
town in Germany in the middle ages as the 
background of this story. 


Hays, Witma Pitcurorpb. Abe Lin- 
coln’s Birthday. Coward McCann, 
1961. 64p. $2.68. 


This is the story of just one day in Abe 
Lincoln’s life—his twelfth birthday. Al- 
ready he possessed the qualities which were 
later to mark him for greatness. Although 
this is a fictional treatment, it is rich with 
true detail of Abe’s boyhood. The author 
has drawn from historical sources, as well 
as from stories of the Illinois region handed 
down by her grandmother. 


Hays. Witma Pircurorp. Little 
Lone Coyote. Little, Brown, 1961. 34p. 
$2.75. 


How Fred found a coyote cub and kept 
him for a pet and how as the cub grew older 
Fred was forced to measure his love for his 
pet with the coyote’s need to be himself 
makes an appealing story for children ages 
6-8. 


Heap.ey, EvizaBeTH. A Touch of 
Magic. Westminster, 1961. 189p. 
$2.95. 


This is an adventure romance, partially 
based on fact, of three girls with different 
backgrounds. The setting is in Philadelphia 
during the Revolutionary War. Like other 
books by Betty Cavanna, this is recom- 
mended for the young teen-age girl. The 
plot is realistic, fast moving, and well de- 


veloped. 


Henry, Marcuerite. Gaundezie: 
Pride of the Palio. Rand McNally, 
1960. 235p. $3.95. 

Each summer, in the ancient hill town of 


Siena, Italy, there erupts one of the most 
extraordinary, exciting, and dangerous horse 
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races in the world—the Palio. This mag- 
nificent book is a true story of the Palio—a 
thrilling, heart-stirring tale of a boy and a 
beautiful half-Arabian mare who won un- 
dying fame. All the rich pageantry and 
medieval splendor that surround this race 
of Siena are captured in the text and in 
Lynd Ward’s glowing illustrations. 


Hopces, EvizaBetu. Story of Glass. 
Sterling, 1961. 47 p. $2.50. 


This is a helpful introduction to glass 
making-and the uses of glass. It is designed 
for teen-agers and others interested in glass. 


HorrMaNn, Feuiz. Rapunzel. Har- 
court, Brace, 1961. unp. $3.75. 


This entrancing picture book follows 
closely the text of the fairy tale as told by 
Grimm, with some delightful variations. This 
is a book children and adults who love 
children will treasure. 


Hocan, Inez. Little Lost Bear. Dut- 
ton, 1960. unp. $2.50. 


Rescued by Mother Bear, Cubby is told 
to stay safe at home in the hollow tree. 
There he finds that his tree is just like an 
apartment house. Beginning with the chip- 
munk who lives under the roots of the tree, 
the little bear meets the raccoon, the squir- 
rel, the owl, and finally the chickadee who 
lives in a nest on the top. They have fun 
until a wolf appears. Inez Hogan in this 
story for the very young has proved her 
skill at entertaining little people while guid- 
ing them in their first steps toward self- 
reliance. 


Hocan, Bernice. Now I Lay Me 
Down To Wonder. . . Abingdon, 1961. 
unp. $1.25. 


This book of simple expressions of won- 
der and delight in everyday things is as 
charming as its title. Those looking for a 
distinctively different book of prayers for 
very young children will welcome this pub- 
lication for children ages 3-7. 


Ho.ianp, Joyce. Timmy the Timid 
Turtle. Dennison, 1961. unp. $2.75. 


Timmy becomes so concerned about a 
nest of quail and the missing mother quail 
that he loses his timidity. In helping the 
nestlings he gets many of the things he de- 
sired for himself. The tale and the moral 








are for children about 3 to 6, and the 
illustrations by Spiegel enhance the tale. 


HoLiaNnDER, JOHN AND  BLOooM, 
Harowp. Wind and the Rain. Double- 
day, 1961. 264p. $3.50. 


Young people of high school age have 
in recent years had few anthologies of poetry 
made expressly for them. Therefore, this 
collection is especially welcome. It is or- 
ganized according to the seasons of the year 
and their symbolic overtones. All types of 
poetry and all moods are represented. The 
selections range from the fourteenth century 
to the present. 


Homes, Marcorte. Follow Your 
Dream. Westminster, 1961. 188p. 
$2.95. 


Tracy Temple loved animals even as a 
child. This explains her venture into the 
male world of a veterinarian. Boys and 
animals were equally endearing to Tracy 
until she met Whit, young vet-to-be, assist- 
ing in the animal hospital where she takes 
a summer job. A good career story with 
a touch of romance. 


Honert, Dorry VAN DEN. Demi the 
Baby Sitter. Morrow, 1961. unp. 
$2.75. 


Demi didn’t like a lot of things, from cats 
and other dogs, to mail-men. Especially this 
French poodle didn’t like the baby that 
pulled his tail and was generally disturbing. 
How he got credit he did not deserve for 
baby sitting, and then came to think it 
wasn’t so bad after all, will delight children 
about 4 to 6. 


HornsBiow, Leonora. Cleopatra of 
Egypt. Random House, 1961. 180p. 
$1.95. 


Leonora Hornblow has succeeded ad- 
mirably in giving a reasonably accurate his- 
torical account of the life of Cleopatra, and 
at the same time surrounding her with the 
glamour and romance with which the name 
of Cleopatra has been associated through- 
out the years. Good reading for high school 
age. 


Howe, Janet Rocers. Trinket. 
Westminster, 1961. 157p. $2.95. 


The pony, Trinket, changes hands half a 


dozen times, but each time happily, bringing 
joy to the pony and pleasure to the chil- 
dren involved. She learns many tricks and 
is a favorite with all the children on the 
street, and then a greater adventure comes 
to her, as she learns to perform with a 
circus group. Third and fourth grade read- 
ers will be interested to see how it all ends. 


Hoyt, Epwin P. Whirlybirds. Dou- 
bleday, 1961. 57p. $2.95. 


Supplemental reading for intermediates. 
Appeals to children through illustrations, 
human interest story, and an accurate de- 
scription. 


Hunt, Lawrence J. Mystery in 
Rainbow Valley. Funk & Wagnalls, 
1961. 180p. $2.95. 


When Clint returned from college he 
found two logging companies in a virtual 
feud, and a series of mysterious forest fires. 
In finding the cause of the fires and rec- 
onciling the antagonistic companies Clint 
has about as many tense situations and nar- 
row escapes as can well be packed into 180 
pages. Light reading for high school boys 
and tom-boys. 


Hurt, Frepa. Mr. Twink and the 
Jungle Garden. Roy 1961. 122p. $2.50. 


Mr. Twink is a black cat. Boffer the 
police dog helps with his bumbling courage. 
Together with other animals and without 
help from “them,” (humans) they solve the 
mystery of the disappearance of some poul- 
try and remedy the situation in the jungle 
garden. This intriguing fantasy of animal 
intelligence is suitable reading for about 
the same ages and kinds of persons who 
like The Wind in the Willows. 


Hymes, Lucia AND JAMES. Hooray 


for Chocolate. Young Scott, 1960. 47p. 
$2.50. 


These light-hearted verses are strictly for 
children. They are about the things chil- 
dren are concerned about: homework, food, 
pets, spankings, and TV. And, the authors 
are always on the side of the children. The 
illustrations are as light-hearted as the 
verses. 


Ipcar, DaHLov. Stripes and Spots. 
Doubleday, 1961. unp. $2.50. 
A beautiful, colorful picture book dealing 
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with animal life in the jungle, in a happy 
sort of way. Definitely a good primary ap- 
proach with the emphasis on family life and 
the acceptance of natural living conditions 
for all. The text is a bit obscure except for 
the experienced reader, but the vivid full 
page pictures will delight all of the picture- 
book set. 


Jackson, Say. Littlest Star. Reilly 
& Lee, 1961. 3lp. $2.75. 


This is the story of Susie—as lovable a 
little girl as ever beguiled a teacher or de- 
lighted her proud father on the day his 
gosling turned into a swan. This book is 
one which any child just beginning to read 
can really read alone. 


Jacenporr, M. A.; Boces, R. King 
of the Mountains. Vanguard, 1961. 
310p. $4.95. 


This extensive collection of more than fifty 
stories from all the countries of South Amer- 
ica opens a fresh enjoyment and apprecia- 
tion of our New World neighbors. This is 
truly a rich volume of sense and nonsense, 
of old wisdom and new understanding, of 
laughter and fun. 


Jennison, Ketru. From This to 
That. McKay, 1961. unp. $2.95. 


This book introduces the idea that almost 
everything becomes something else: kittens 
become cats, seeds become flowers, cater- 
pillars become butterflies, wheat becomes 
bread, spruce trees become books. The text, 
with its vivid illustrations, will stimulate 
children to inquire into and enjoy further 
the world of wonderful happenings where 
everything changes from this to that. 


Jounson, Attan L. Hot-Rod Re- 
porter. Sloan and Pearce, 1961. 152p. 
$2.95. 

As the title indicates, this is a fast moving 
story dealing with a high school boy whose 
grades are in a bad way, and who, caught in 
the lure of hot rodding and day dreaming, 
is about to forfeit plans for a good future. 
How he pulls out and establishes himself in 
the respect of his family and friends will 
make exciting reading for the junior high 
school group. 


Justus, May. Winds A’Blowing. 
Westminster, 1961. 79p. $2.50. 
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Here are 64 delightful verses young chil- 
dren will like to hear and read. May 
Justus, who has lived all her life in the 
mountain regions of eastern Tennessee, has 
captured in these verses the charm of moun- 
tain life and the friendliness of mountain 
folk. Parents and teachers will want to share 
these verses with young children. 


Kay, Hexen. Abe Lincoln’s Hobby. 
Reilly & Lee, 1961. unp. $2.75. 


There is a legend about Abe Lincoln that 
he was so funny he could make a cat laugh. 
Helen Kay has built her story around Lin- 
coln’s love of cats weaving together inci- 
dents in his life involving cats. This book 
is good for ages 6-10. 


Kinc, MartHa BENNETT. Snow 
Queen. Rand McNally, 1961. 35p. 
$1.50. 


This is a new telling of the famous story 
of Hans Christian Andersen. And in the 
back of the book is a new Slottie toy de- 
signed to make the story come alive for 
boys and girls as they put it together. 


KLAPERMAN, Lipsy M. The Scholar 
Fighter. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 
1961. 178p. $2.95. 


Saadia ben Joseph was one of the heroes 
of the Jewish dispersion, following the de- 
struction of the Temple by the Romans. 
Saadia lived in the 8th century, A.D. His 
story is one of integrity and spiritual genius 
of which Gentiles as well as Jews should be 
proud. This is good literature for teen-age 
boys and girls, 


KONKLE, JANET. The Sea Cart. West- 
minster, 1961. 45p. $2.00. 


Jean Louis wanted to earn money from the 
tourist trade in his native Gaspe. His boat 
was an object of ridicule until with it he 
rescued a marooned artist. Then all the 
tourists wanted to ride in the “Sea Cart” 
and Jean Louis could earn the money he 
needed to help his family. 


Lapp, ExizaBetH. Meg of Heron’s 
Neck. Morrow, 1961. 191p. $2.75. 

Meg is an orphan, and her life is a little 
rugged as she lives with her half-brother on 
his little boat as he tries to make their liv- 
ing one way or another around a harbor on 











the coast of Maine. Her rebellion can easily 
be understood when her uncle decides that 
she must come and live at his farm where 
she can have a decent home life with school- 
ing and such. This book is recommended 
for middle elementary children. 


LAMBERT, ELoIsE; Per, Mario. Our 
Names. Lothrop, 1960. 191p. $3.00. 


This new book by the authors of The 
Book of Place Names gives you all sorts of 
fascinating facts and information about one 
of your most priceless possessions—your 
own name. 


Lanc, AnpREW. The Red Fairy 
Book. Looking Glass Library, 1960. 
488p. $1.50. 


Collected here are many of the best- 
known and most beloved fairy tales for 
children, including such favorites as 
Rapunzel and The Six Sillies. This is the 
only complete edition of The Red Fairy 
Book now in print in America. Reisie 
Lonette has done the illustrations especially 
for the Looking Glass Library. 


Lappa, KATHERINE. Rob and the 
Robins. Putnam, 1961. unp. $2.19. 


This is a gay story that boys and girls 
can enjoy reading all by themselves if they 
have finished first grade. Being a See and 
Read Storybook the vocabulary includes 
only those words, with a few listed excep- 
tions, that children are taught~to read in 
the first grade. This story should appeal to 
children six to eight. 


Lasek, M. This Is Endinburgh. Mac- 
millan, 1961. 60p. $3.00. 


In this happy and exciting guide to Scot- 
land’s great capital. M. Lasek has captured 
the very spirit, the pride and grandeur of 
one of the noblest places on earth. All the 
famous landmarks of this festival city are 
pictured here. It is not only children who 
will find enchantment in this lovely book. 


Lasek, M. This Is New York. Mac- 
millan, 1960. 50p. $4.00. 

M. Lasek’s impressions of the great cities 
of the world are recorded in words and 
pictures with a loving eye and a gay sense 
of fun. He is impressed with the bigness of 
New York—the big building, the big cars, 
the big Sunday papers, even the big traffic 


jams. Here is the Staten Island Ferry, the 
Statue of Liberty, Greenwich Village, Times 
Square, Rockefeller Center, Harlem, China- 
town, Central Park, the brass, the beauty, 
the magic of New York City. 


LATTIMORE, ELEANOR. Cousin Mel- 
inda. Morrow, 1961. 124p. $2.75. 


Cousin Melinda goes to visit the Carraway 
family who live on a bayou outside New Or- 
leans and, her cousin hopes, will become a 
“best friend” to them there. The Carraways 
are a large, happy, untidy family whose 
way of life does not fit with Melinda’s back- 
ground, and it seems for a time that she 
will not fit in. But all problems are solved 
at last, and there is a nice message about 
tolerance for third and fourth grade girls. 


LeacH, Maria. Noodles, Nitwits, 
and Num-Skulls. World, 1961. 6p. 
$2.95. 


Magnificent, and with excellent illustra- 
tions!’ The stories, the rhymes, and the 
riddles are all silly or stupid, yet they are 
classics that have come down through the 
ages. Few volumes that we have seen re- 
cently are more apt to hold the attention 
of an eight to ten year old boy. 


LEHRMAN, Rosert L. Long Road to 
Man. Basic Books, 1961. 192p. $3.95. 


This book is an interesting, very read- 
able story of animal evaluation, written by 
a high school science teacher for high school 
students. 


LENARD, ALEXANDER. Winnie Ille 
Pu. Dutton, 1960. 120p. $3.00. 

Now, of all things, we have in this book, 
a Latin version of A. A. Milne’s children’s 
classic, Winnie the Pooh. And, as a mat- 
ter of record, this Latin version was among 
the best selling books during the last Christ- 
mas season. 


Lenski, Lots. Davy Goes Places. 
Walck, 1961. 46p. $1.75. 

This is another in Lois Lenski’s “Davy 
Books” series for ages 3 to 6. In this book 
Davy rides a tricycle, a scooter, a car, a 
train, a taxi, a bus, a truck, a tractor. The 
very young will enjoy discovering with Davy 
the exciting ways he finds to go places. 
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LeSrec, THEo. The Apples Up on 
Top. Random House, 1961. unp. 
$1.95. 


This is a fun story in rhyme for the very 
young reader just learning to read. But, 
beyond the laughs that a child will find in 
it, he will also discover the joy of master- 
ing a simple basic vocabulary. The humor- 
ous illustrations are delightful. 


Lewis, Janet. Keiko’s Bubble. Dou- 
bleday, 1961. 63p. $2.50. 


Janet Lewis, poet and writer for adults, 
has written a warm and charming story 
about Keiko, Japanese daughter of a fisher- 
man, who wanted a doll but found even more 
pleasing the gift of a glass float for a fish 
net. She learned a lot from following the 
fortunes of the glass float, and luck it 
brought led to good things for Keiko and 
her family. The illustrations drawn by a 
Japanese artist, provide real-life glimpses of 
modern Japanese family life. 


LinpMAN, Maj. Flicka, Ricka, Dicka 
and the Big Red Hen. Whitman, 1961. 
unp. $1.50. 


Flicka, Ricka and Dicka were three little 
girls. When they took care of a neighbor’s 
chickens while she was away the Big Red 
Hen surprised them. Maybe she will sur- 
prise some of the five- or six-year olds to 
whom this story is read, or even some of 
the seven-year olds who can read it to them- 
selves. 


Lipxinp, WituiaM. Days To Re- 
member. Obolensky, 1961. unp. $3.95. 


An almanac of a special kind, Days to Re- 
member is not a reference work in which 
to look things up, but a book to read for 
pleasure, either straight through or skipping 
around, according to one’s fancy. Holidays, 
the birthdays of famous men, seasonal 
changes, serve as a framework for a varied 
selection of fascinating lore from history, 
biography, natural history and science. The 
artist, Jerome Snyder, has given the book 
distinctive and appealing design. Readers 
of all ages will find much to interest them. 


The Little Juggler. Hastings House, 
1961. 48p. $3.00. 


The story of the juggler of Notre Dame 
is an old one whose charm has lasted many 
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hundreds of years. It has been told aloud, 
made into an opera, written and sung in 


many languages. Here is a new version 
that has been a labor of love by one of the 
foremost artists in this country, a former 
Caldecott Medal winner. The book glows 
with the life and color of ancient days in 
France and with the special joy and rever- 
ence of the little juggler. 


Lioyp, PAMELA. Samuel the Ambi- 
tious Flea. Reilly & Lee, 1961. 31p. 
$2.00. 


Unlike his brothers, Samuel Flea was 
ambitious; he wanted to travel. And travel 
he did thanks to an accommodating lady- 
bird beetle. Where he went, what he did, 
and how he finally got back to the Flea 
family is a lively and entertaining story. 


Lomask, Mitton. The Secret of the 
One-Eyed Moose. Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy, 1961. 187p. $2.95. 


A mystery story for children with upper 
grade reading ability, this tale is set right 
in Chicago, and in our own time. There is 
an FBI agent, spy, micro-film secrets, theft, 
suspense and whatever else it takes to please 
the budding taste for detective stories. 
Sammy Kendal and his carrier pigeons are 
really the heroes. 


LuBeLL, WINIFRED AND CectL. Up a 
Tree. Rand McNally, 1961. ump. 
$2.75. 


This is a “fun” book for beginning readers 
and for adults who enjoy reading aloud to 
children. The story is a commonplace one. 
A cat is “caught” up a tree and simply can- 
not be persuaded to come down. Why this 
particular cat—the Siamese Kira—conde- 
scended to descent is told imaginatively and 
with much humor. Delightful details such 
as the “dream” rescues of Kira by each 
member of the family will delight children. 


McCati, Epirn. Wagons Over the 
Mountains. Children’s Press, 1961. 
123p. $2.50. 


Five brief historic stories about famous 
Americans are presented here for middle 
elementary reading. Vocabulary and sen- 
tence structure well controlled, and the 
format sturdy and attractive. Interesting 
black and white illustrations accompany 











each story. Excellent background for social 
studies. This book is recommended. 


McCiunc, Rosert M. PWhitefoot, 


the Story of a Woodmouse. Morrow, 
1961. 48p. $2.75. 


Simply told, this story has an appeal that 
holds the interest and develops a sympa- 
thetic love of nature. The story is told for 
children 5 or 6 years old, with an interest 
and vocabulary for third grade children. 
The story and_ illustrations, beautifully 
printed, make a charming book for chil- 
dren. 


McCormick, WILFRED. Play for 
One. McKay, 1961. 182p. $3.00. 


Upper elementary sport lovers will find an 
exciting story as Coach Rocky McCune faces 
the problem of dealing with two dangerous 
characters, both of whom are also talented 
players on his basketball team. The coach 
himself is in personal danger and finds him- 
self involved in one crisis after another. A 
very tense story built around an unusual 
situation. 


MacDona.p, GeorceE. Princess and 
the Curdie. Looking Glass Library, 
1960. 263p. $1.50. 


This new edition of the classic story of 
The Princess and Curdie follows the text 
of the edition issued in 1912 by Blackie 
and Son, Ltd., in Glasgow. The illustrations 
by Helen Stratton were originally done in 
1900 and added to in 1912. The story was 
first published in 1882. 


McGrapy, Mike. Crime Scientists. 
Lippincott, 1961. 149p. $3.25. 
A fictionalized account of science in ac- 


tion. This book will have appeal where 
more formal presentations are not read. 


McKee, Pau; Harrison, Luci.e. 
Let’s Talk. Houghton, Mifflin, 1961. 
160p. $2.32. 


Six teaching units make up this colorfully 
illustrated, teachable English language text. 
They are: Talking and Listening, Making 
Stories and Enjoying Poems, Planning Let- 
ters Together, Telling Things You Know, 
Telling Others about Books, and Telling 
What Things Are Like. 


McKim, Auprey. Kexy for Short. 
Westminster, 1961. 159p. $3.00. 


This mirthful story of a preacher’s family 
moved from Ontario to Edmonton features 
Kexy, junior high daughter as the principal 
character, though the rest of the family, 
the neighbors and the rest of the community 
enter the loosely woven plot. Of course, 
everything turns out as one would wish. 
Light reading for upper grade girls. 


MacLeop, Beatrice. On Small 
Wings. Westminster, 1961. 138p. 
$2.95. 


Eight-to-eleven-year-olds will enjoy this 
story of Muni, an Indian girl, who is torn 
between her native customs and way of life 
and those of her Western friends. 


Maen, CEctL. Beginning with Mrs. 
McBee. Vanguard, 1960. unp. $3.00. 


“Doing something you can do very well, 
for somebody who needs it being done, not 
only pleases him, it pleases you.” This is 
what Mrs. McBee said to Algernon Broad- 
hurst when he wanted to repay her for a 
kindness she had done him. Little did she 
dream that this statement would set off a 
chain of happy adventures that would lead 
to the happiest of all—the realization of her 
own very fondest dream. Gaily and imagina- 
tively written as well as enchantingly illus- 
trated, this is a book that will delight the 
young of all ages. 


Matoney, TERRY. Story of Clocks. 
Sterling, 1961. 48p. $2.50. 
This is a helpful reference book for inter- 


mediate grades on the history of time keep- 
ing. It is ably illustrated. 


Matoney, Terry. The Story of the 
Stars. Sterling, 1961. 48p. $2.50. 


Effectively written up-to-date introduction 
to the vocabulary of elementary astronomy. 
Functionally illustrations help early teeners 
to build concepts of size and variety and to 


develop an appreciation for man’s quest for 
knowledge. 


Marino, Dorotuy. Good Night 
Georgie. Dial Press, 1961. unp. $2.50. 


Georgie visited Grandpa and Grandma on 
their farm and met many new friendly ani- 
mals and interesting experiences. After 
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supper Grandpa and Georgie went around 
to see that things were all right and to say 
good night. Quite out of date ideas of farm 
life, but interesting for pre-school and first 
graders. 


Mayne, Witu1aM. Underground Al- 
ley. Dutton, 1961. 168p. $3.00. 


This as improbable, and as interesting a 
tale as has come out of Wales in many 
years. Thirteen-year-old Patty in helping 
get ready for the “town day” celebration 
makes an historical discovery, starting right 
in her own work-shop basement. The mayor 
learns things about the town he never knew 
before, and the visit of the prince is made 
particularly satisfactory. For ages 9 to 12. 


Merriam, Eve. Mommies at Work. 
Knopf, 1961. unp. $3.00. 

Eve Merriam, poet and writer of adult as 
well as juvenile books, has in this warmly 
satisfying book portrayed many mothers 
working at different jobs, making very real 
to children an important part of their every- 
day world. 


Meyers, Bartow. The Blue Runner. 
Westminster, 1960. 204p. $2.95. 


A turbulent story of a lonely boy’s effort 
to make good on his father’s ranch. The 
realism of ranching and the unglamorized 
life of subduing wild horses border on 
violence and sadism. A true “action” book. 


Mites, JosEPHINE. Ways of the 
Poem. Prentice Hall, 1961. 440p. 
$3.25. 


To like a poem is often to want to talk 
about it, to hear it over and think about 
what is heard. This book begins with the 
ways and terms of such hearing. Then it 
proceeds to an abundance of poems of all 
kinds, composed of different points of view 
by a hundred poets of four centuries in Eng- 
land and America. Finally, it considers 
poets as well as poetry. Intended as a col- 
lege text, it is of interest also to the general 
reader. 


Mitter, HELEN Toppinc. Christ- 
mas at Sagamore Hill. Longmans, 
1960. 55p. $2.50. 

Continuing Helen Topping Miller’s popu- 
lar series of fictional Christmas vignettes 
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about famous persons in America’s past, 
Christmas at Sagamore Hill will be of in- 
terest to Theodore Roosevelt admirers of all 
ages and offers another perceptive side 
glance into American history. Other Christ- 
mas vignettes in this series are: Christmas 
at Monticello, Christmas with Robert E. Lee, 
Christmas at Mount Vernon, Christmas for 
Tad, and Her Christmas at the Hermitage. 


Mircuison, Naomi. Young Alex- 
ander the Great. Roy, 1961. 118p. 
$3.00. 


This very readable account of Alexander 
at thirteen-fourteen should go well in the 
elementary library where it will be enjoyed 
by students interested in history. The author 
has taken many liberties with time, places 
and names, but her picture is so good that it 
doesn’t matter. She explains her reason for 
this. It will make companion reading for 
excellent Alexander’s Horses, which these 
readers like so much. 


MontTcoMeErtIE, NoraH— illustrator. 
Twenty-Five Fables. Abelard-Schuman, 
1961. 60p. $2.95. 


The fables are handled quite well in the 
re-telling, and the illustrations, which are- 
unusual, are exceptionally good. This book 
is decidedly worth recommending. 


Moore, Mary; Fuiier, Muriev. 
Baby Sitters Story Book. Longmans, 
1960. 180p. $2.95. 


The idea back of this book—to provide 
baby-sitters with stories, poems, and riddles 
to read to children—is an excellent one. 
Also, the arrangement of the book is helpful. 
For instance, if you are minding a two-year 
old, there is a section of Rhymes and Stories 
for Children from One to Four. Or when 
sitting with a child of five, there is a section 
of Poems and Stories for Children from 
Four to Six. The content of the book, how- 
ever, is somewhat disappointing. There are 
far better anthologies of stories and poems 
available than are here assembled which 
baby sitters could use. 


Moore, Nancy. Ermintrude. Van- 
guard, 1960. unp. $2.50. 

How Ermintrude, a charming centipede, 
yearns to adorn each of her hundred lovely 
feet with a different kind of shoe only to 














learn one simple truth: that “Pretty is as 
pretty does,” forms the theme of this gay 
and fanciful story. Ermintrude is the happy 
result of a happy collaboration between 
Nancy Moore and Edward Leight, whose 
first book, The Unhappy Hippopotamus, was 
selected by the New York Times Art Jury 
as third of the ten best illustrated juveniles 
of the year. 


Morse, Carot. Green Light for 
Sandy. Doubleday, 1961. 141p. $2.50. 


Sandy had enjoyed her summer job so 
much that she wanted to drop out of school 
and go back to it, even though she was in 
her senior year. Her family did not approve 
of course. How it all worked out happily 
will make interesting reading for upper ele- 
mentary girls. 


Muir, Lynette. The Unicorn Win- 
dow. Abelard-Schuman, 1961. 168p. 
$3.00. 

A delightfully fantastic tale of Anne and 
Patrick who accidentally break a stained 
glass window with a unicorn in the design. 
In following the escaping unicorn they come 
to the land of Armorie where their expe- 
riences are most interesting, until they fi- 
nally recapture the unicorn and return to 
the land of reality. A wonderful story for 
children about 8 to 12. 


Mutter, Loraine. Little Sardine. 
Denison, 1960. unp. $2.75. 


A beautifully illustrated story about a 
juvenile sardine, who had a dream which 
saved him ~ery likely from a tragic end. 
For the very young. Excellent format. 


. Nasu, Mary. Mrs. Coverlet’s Magi- 
cians. Little, Brown, 1961. 189p. $3.25. 


Mrs. Coverlet, the Persevers’ housekeeper, 
is obiiged to forsake her young Persevers. 
But Malcolm and Molly and Toad Persever 
are not to be left alone. Miss Eva Penalty 
is to move right in with them. This is too 
much for Toad who loathes the sticky spin- 
ster. How Toad resorts to his Do-/t-Your- 
self Book of Practical Witchcraft to get 
them all out of Miss Penalty’s control makes 
a fast-moving, interesting, and at times, hu- 
morous story. Ages 8-12. 


Netson, Lee. All the Sounds We 
Hear. Steck, 1960. 39p. $1.75. 


A charming book is this dealing artfully 
with the sense of hearing. In a quiet, rhyth- 
mical way, the reader is introduced to the 
varied sounds we hear—crackling fires, 
gurgling brooks, droning bees. The accom- 
panying illustrations admirably supplement 
the text and help provide the desired effect 
for the sounds described. 


NELSON, MARGUERITE. Mystery at 
Land’s End. Farrar, Strauss, 1961. 
192p. $2.95. 


Marcia, fifteen-year-old daughter of a 
roving government employee, spends one 
year with her aunt, uncle and cousin Chet. 
She anticipates a normal high school life; 
instead, she becomes deeply involved in 
helping solve the mystery of the Grant- 
Weatherby relationship. Grant is her secret 
“Prince Charming.” Story moves briskly 
and would provide light reading for the 
“middle” teen-ager. 


Nixon, K. Animal Mothers and 
Babies. Warne, 1961. ‘63p. $3.50. 


This picture book of animal mothers with 
their babies will delight children. The il- 
lustrations are remarkably true to life. The 
information about how the animals live and 
bring up their young is simply but directly 
told. Well-known animals as well as many 
“zoo” favorites are included. 


NorMAN, CHARLES. Orimha of the 
Mohawks. Macmillan, 1961. 94p. 
$2.75. 


A brief account of the experiences of the 
young French explorer, Pierre Esprit Radis- 
son, while he was kidnapped and adopted 
by the Indians. A historical story based on 
the explorer’s own records. Elementary 
readers interested in the period of Ameri- 
can history will find the story of his adven- 
tures very interesting. 


OperREICH, Rosert. Blood Red 
Belt. Doubleday, 1961. 143p. $2.50. 


Peter Casson was sixteen years old when 
he joined his father in the woods country 
of the North, where the American Fur 
Company needed a manager. Peter and his 
father’s chief trapper discovered a young 
Indian, wounded, lying in the snow. How 
they rescued him, how the two boys became 
friends, how they uncovered a mystery and 
a spies’ plot will absorb upper elementary 
readers. 
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Orrit, Siwney. Cadet Quarterback. 
St. Martin’s, 1961. 183p. $3.50. 


Set in an eastern military prep school, 
this story seems to be told with the idea of 
showing upper elementary readers that a 
person can maintain his individuality and 
still be on the team. Bruce, the hero in 
this case, makes some glaring blunders, but 
being a natural quarterback he does get 
ahead, and his activities make an interest- 
ing story. 


Pack, RosBert. Then What Did You 
Do? Macmillan, 1961. unp. $3.00. 


When Mrs. O’Dew plopped ten alley-cats 
into a sack and brought them home to 
chase away the mice, she set off a chain of 
hilariously humorous happenings. It’s all 
told in lilting verse and amusing pictures. 
Ages 6-8. 


Patazzo, Tony. Animal Folk Tales 
of America. Doubleday, 1961. 88p. 
$2.95. 


Tony Palazzo in his wonderful style and 
with his usual unusual illustrations here 
gives his version of some of the tall tales 
of America. There are 18 samples including 
such characters as Paul Bunyan, Pecos Bill, 
Davy Crockett, Johnny Appleseed, Sweet 
Betsy, and enough more to make up the 18 
tales. Written and illustrated for ages 4 to 
8. 


Patia, Norvin. Big Cat Mystery. 
Washburn, 1961. 147p. $2.95. 


Two college boys on vacation solve a 
mystery while collecting news and pictures 
for the local paper. The way they think 
things through in solving the fascinating 
problem concerning wild animals should 
please Ted Wilford fans. Written in fast 
moving style this well-written mystery main- 
tains suspense to the last page. 


PeLpre, Pura. Perez and Martina. 
Warne, 1961. unp. $2.95. 


This Puerto Rican folk-tale, long familiar 
to Spanish speaking children, now appears 
for the first time in English. The story is 
delightfully told by Pura Belpre who gives 
it exactly as it was told her by her grand- 
mother. Carlos Sanchez has caught the 
mood of this quaint old tale in his colorful 


pictures. 
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Poetry Drawing Book. Simon and 
Schuster, 1960. unp. $1.95. 


The compilers of this poetry-drawing book 
believe, and rightly so, that most coloring 
books tend to encourage conformity rather 
than creativity and that all too often chil- 
dren do not appreciate poetry as much as 
their elders might wish. The poetry-drawing 
book should aid in solving both difficulties. 
The forty poems presented should have a 
special personal interest for the child, since 
he is offered the opportunity to illustrate 
them—and the pictures he makes will be the 
products of his own imagination and crea- 
tivity. 


Poote, Lynn AND Gray. Danger! 
Icebergs Ahead! Random House, 1961. 
8lp. $1.95. 


An “easy to read book,” this account be- 
gins with the story of the “Titanic,” follows 
the typical iceberg from the beginning of 
formation to the end. The rest of the book 
describes activities of the International Ice 
Patrol. There are excellent photographs, 
maps and charts, plus many facts which 
young elementary research people will find 
valuable for their reports. 


PoseLtt, Esa. Dogs. Children’s 


Press, 1961. 47p. $2.00. 


This book of pictures of different kinds 
of dogs and of information for young read- 
ers is just the thing for lower grades. Chil- 
dren in the latter part of the first grade 
can read it themselves, maybe. Second and 
third grades can read it easily. Any boy or 
girl with a dog will love it. 


PoseLtt, Esa. Horses. Children’s 
Press, 1961. 47p. $2.00. 


Horse lovers at the primary level, and it 
seems there are many, will welcome this 
book about horses that they can really read. 
There are lively pictures on each page, 
large clear type, brief interesting text, and 
the unusual words of definite character which 
will easily add to their vocabulary. Excellent 
format. We find that the book has much 
for the very young reader. Recommended. 











RONALD books for teachers .. . 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
CURRICULUM AND METHODS 


DOROTHY McCLURE FRASER, College of the City of New York, 
and EDITH WEST, University of Minnesota 


Designed for students preparing to 
teach social studies and for teachers gain- 
ing their first years of classroom experi- 
ence, this rewarding book focuses on con- 
temporary issues and newer methods of 
oe ote social studies skills. It covers 
the techniques of working with slow 


learners and gifted students, handling 
controversial issues, conducting evaluation 
programs, etc. Basic principles are closely 
related to specific classroom applications. 
Selected, annotated chapter references 
guide the teacher to further study. 1961. 
476 pp., illus $6.50 


THE TEACHING OF HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 
J. N. HOOK, University of Illinois 


This popular textbook stresses practical 
application of basic theory. The opening 
chapters deal with the teacher’s general 
roblems, responsibilities, and planning. 
hese are followed by one or more method 
chapters which treat specific areas—read- 
ing, writing and speaking. The book con- 


cludes with material on the supervision of 
co-curricular activities, and on the teacher’s 
personal qualities and his relationship with 
colleagues and others in the community. 
Idea boxes at the end of each chapter pro- 
vide a rich source of tested classroom pro- 
cedure. 2nd Ed., 1959. 529 pp., illus. $6 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO READ 


LILLIAN GRAY, San Jose State College; and 
DORA REESE, Eastern Montana College of Education 


A thorough treatment of all phases of 
teaching elementary and secondary school 
reading. Based on extensive research, this 
textbook stresses developing the individual's 
reading ability, constructing practical les- 
son plans for basic reading in all grades. 
Book offers teaching practices and pro- 
cedures for beginning reading; reading in 


subject matter fields, remedial and recre- 
ational reading, organizing class and read- 
ing groups; selecting books and materials; 
appraising reading growth; etc. Fully 
covers the teaching of word recognition 
and meaning, comprehension, interpreta- 
tion, and critical reading. 2nd Ed., 1957. 
475 pp., illus. $6 


LEARNING TO STUDY 
WILLIAM W. FARQUHAR, Michigan State University ; 
JOHN D. KRUMBOLTZ, Michigan State University; and 
C. GILBERT WRENN, University of Minnesota 


Based on original research findings, 
this practical manual of study techniques 
focuses throughout on concrete solutions 
to actual study problems. Each chapter 
begins with a brief story to illustrate com- 
mon attitudes toward a particular study 
situation, then offers an analysis of the 
difficulties and tested recommendations for 


overcoming them. An effective formula for 
study—the Triple S Technique—is included, 
as well as sections on note taking, con- 
trolling concentration, learning to remem- 
ber, and writing reports from independent 
study. Provides self appraisal tests for 
follow-up purposes. 243 pp., illus. Paper 
cover. $2.25 


THE RONALD Press COMPANY 
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To Teach 
The Young Child 


Christianson-Rogers-Ludlum @ Johnson- 
Sickels-Sayers @ Logan 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL: Adventure in Living and 
Learning. Helen M. Christianson, Mary M. Rogers, 
and Blanche A. Ludlum, University of California at 
Los Angeles. This practical, new guidebook for practicing 
and prospective nursery school teachers successfully com- 
bines theory and practice, idealism and illustration, with 
the principle of adult participation in the rewards of child- 
growth activities. 302 pages 1961 $4.25 


ANTHOLOGY OF CHILDREN’S LITERATURE, 3rd Edi- 
tion. Edited by Edna Johnson, Evelyn R. Sickels, 
and Frances Clarke Sayers. “This is a superb book 
which should be owned and used by every classroom teacher. 
It is a vast resource of material—well selected and age- 
less. . . .”—Maurie Hillson, Bucknell University. 1239 
pages 1959 $7.95. 


TEACHING THE YOUNG CHILD. Lillian M. Logan, 
Evansville College. “Dr. Logan is to be congratulated for 
a well conceived and a well written book. Its wealth of 
realistic suggestions ought to make it a most useful text 
for people in early childhood education.”—Leo C. Fay, 
Indiana University. 449 pages 1960 $6.00. 
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The answer is 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND ADJUSTMENT: 
A Child Psychology 


by Lester D. Crow, Brooklyn College, and Alice Crow, formerly of Brooklyn 
College 

Here is a functional approach to mental, emotional and social development in the 
normal child, which focuses upon the integration of learning. It illustrates the 
relation between physical and environmental factors, and the inter-relation of 
experiences from various stages of development. Comparative studies of deviation 
from normal behavior, interesting projects, and numerous study questions high- 
light each discussion. December, 1961 


READINGS IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

by Victor H. Noll and Rachael P. Noll, both of Michigan State University 
This book of readings is designed to complement standard textbooks in the field. 
Its selections present alternate viewpoints on all of the major topics, including 
growth and development, learning, measurement and evaluation, mental hygiene, 
and the science of educationai psychology. The emphasis is on articles which 
reflect the latest research in the field. April, 1962 


PROBLEMS IN COUNSELING: A Case Study Approach 
by James F. Adams, Temple University 


The twenty-seven cases in this book represent practical problems encountered by 
workers in educational, vocational and personal counseling. Several different 
techniques are used to approach the cases, ranging from extreme directivism to 
non-directivism. The final chapter discusses the role of the counselor, and the 
ethical problems he must face in counseling. January, 1962 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN EDUCATION, 2nd Ed. 
by H. G. Good, Ohio State University 


This new paperback edition reflects the changes that have taken place since 
World War II, and examines their potential influence on future educational pat- 
terns. It stresses the teacher’s obligation to be aware of current educational issues 
and problems. The topics considered include the National Defense Education 
Act, the Supreme Court Segregation Decision, and new teaching devices such as 
television, teaching machines, and mechanized language laboratories. April, 1962 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
A Division of The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 











NEW-- 


THE PLANNING OF CHANGE: 
Readings in the Applied Behavioral Sciences 


Warren G. Bennis, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Kenneth D. Benne, Boston University 
Robert Chin, Boston University 


Provides the first collection of readings from the behavioral sciences 
on the topic of planned change. More than 100 selections, by such 
men as George S. Counts, Karl Mannheim, Ronald Lippitt, Kurt 
Lewin, and David Riesman, represent a number of disciplines. 
December 1961, 800 pp., $7.50 tentative 


and recent-- 


HELPING CHILDREN READ 


Peggy Brogan, Educational Consultant, N.Y.C. 
Lorene K. Fox, Queens College 


Contains specific ideas on initiating and carrying out individualized 
reading programs; concrete suggestions for organizing materials 
and equipment, setting up time schedules, and arranging classroom 
space; special suggestions for the school librarian. (341 pp., $3.75) 


CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 

IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Charlotte S. Huck, The Ohio State University 
Doris A. Young, Purdue University 


"The emphasis which this book places on the intimate grasp of 
various types of literature encompassing such areas as science, so- 
cial studies, and mathematics will distinguish it from all others in 
its field.""—Donald E. Carline, Kansas S.7.C. (542 pp. $6.75) 


TEACHING AMERICA’S CHILDREN 
William B. Ragan, University of Oklahoma 


"A very comprehensive, well written book on elementary educa- 
tion. It is a realistic approach to the problems of teaching in the 
elementary school. It gives a broad understanding of effective 
teaching.'"—Read W. Dawson, Baylor University (352 pp., $4.50) 
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